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‘THE SOUTH— 


Other than the “Textile South” 


... And an Observation 


Which Has a Textile Application 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


Managing Editor, TEXTILE WorLpD 


IXTEEN years ago, the writer 
by “discovered” Hoboken, N. J. In 

fact he had a job there, at $25 a 
week. After six months, he was fired— 
but that’s another story. At the end of 
that half year, he thought he knew his 
Hoboken. Just recently, however, he 
joined the pilgrimage of thousands of 
other New Yorkers to that city to see 
Christopher Morley’s revivals of old 
melodramas. He learned about another 
side of Hoboken—the side that has 
earned for it the title of the “Seacoast 
of Bohemia.” 

Ten years ago, the writer “dis- 
covered” the South. Since then, he has 
spent enough time there each year to 
place his legal residence in some doubt. 
Naturally, after several years, he 
thought he knew his South. But just 
recently he joined the pilgrimage of 
fourteen other editors of McGraw-Hill 
publications to secure a “mass impres- 
sion” of the remarkable development of 
the southeastern section of the country. 
He learned about another side of the 
South. We shall not call it the non-tex- 
tile side; rather it is the general 
industrial picture of which textile manu- 
facture is but one part—an extremely 


important part, of course, but not the 
predominant one. 


The Trail 


Just a word about this pilgrimage: 
The party was made up of representa- 


tives of publications serving the 
chemical, metallurgical, engineering, 


electrical, textile, coal, machine shop, 


industrial management, and allied fields 
and professions, as well as the field of 
general business. They visited 15 
cities in seven States, inspected about 
80 industrial plants, and talked with 
some 500 industrial leaders. 

The plants visited included textile, 
chemical, candy, baking, brick, pulp and 
paper, printing, wood preserving, naval 
stores, packing, rayon, linter purifica- 
tion, cigarettes and tobacco, furniture, 


glass, soft drinks, iron and_ steel, 


foundries, machine shops, hydro-electric 
and steam power plants, etc., etc. 


Diversification in Fact, not Theory 


The writer had known of course that 
textile manufacture was not the sole 
industry of the South, any more than 
cotton was its sole crop. He _ had 
written columns on the industrial and 


agricultural diversification of that 
section. 
However, on previous trips, his 





McGraw-Hill Editors and a Few of Their Hosts, Photographed on Steps of Monument 
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primary purpose—in order to justify 
his expense accounts—was to visit tex- 
tile mills and to make contacts with 
textile executives. His knowledge otf 
the other industries was of the impres- 
sionistic type, secured as a side issue 
from trips through the various cities and 
talks with their citizens. 

On this McGraw-Hill trip, these 
impressions became facts. After coat- 
ing the soles of his shoes in Charleston 
with a mixture of chemicals and rain; 


testing personally candies made in 
Atlanta; sending home from_ Rich- 


mond a tin of southern-made cookies ; 
securing a carton of cigarettes—even 
though they were not his brand—from 
Winston-Salem; signing a card in that 
city which entitled him to a_ blanket 
made there; and enlarging his library 
by the addition of three books printed 
in Kingsport—he knew, not felt, that 
the South had diversified. 


A Lesson for Textile Mills 





There are many observations which 
the writer would like to make—and 
probably will make in the future—as a 





result of this trip. However, there is 
one which impresses him as of more 
direct interest to textile manufacturers 
than any other. This is the amazing 
and efficient inter-relationship of indus- 
tries, within a given community, which 
is conspicuously lacking in textiles. 

Two examples: 

In Charleston, W. Va., the Belle 
Alkali Company manufactures liquid 
chlorine by the electrolysis of a solution 
of salt. In addition to its main product, 
chlorine, it gets caustic soda and hydro- 
gen gas as by-products. It pipes the 
latter to the plant of Lazote, Inc., about 
an eighth or a quarter of a mile to the 
northwest, where it is used in the manu- 
facture of ammonia. It pipes its 
chlorine and caustic soda to the plant 
of the Sharples Solvents Corp., right 
next door to the southeast, where they 
are used in the manufacture of amyl 
alcohol and amyl acetate. The latter 
plant, in its process, gets salt (sodium 
chloride as a by-product. Since this 
is the basic raw material of the Belle 
plant, it is pumped back there to be 
used for the manufacture of more 
chlorine and caustic soda. In other 
words, there is a constant interchange 
between the two, the product of 
plant being the raw material of 
other—and vice-versa. 


one 
the 


Buyer-Seller Relationship 


One fact should be emphasized: These 
plants are separate financial entities. 
(heir relationship is that of buyer and 
seller. The arrangement avoids all the 
extra expense incident to packing, trans- 
portation, etc. This hook-up was not a 
matter of chance; the Sharples plant 
was located at Charleston because the 
Selle plant was there making materials 
it required. A contract was signed 
before the Sharples plant was started. 

Another example is at Kingsport, 
Tenn. Lumber secured in the vicinity, 
is cut in a sawmill, made into paper at a 
pulp and paper mill, printed in a book 
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printing plant, and bound in cloth which 
1s finished in an adjoining bleachery. 


What Happens in Textiles? 


The writer could multiply these ex- 
amples many times as the result of his 
southern trip. 

Now let’s see what happens in tex- 
tiles. There are of course finishing 
plants which get a large part of their 
work locally; knitting mills which buy 
their yarn from nearby spinners; overall 
plants which purchase their denims near 
at hand. ‘There are also mills which 
spin, weave and do their own finishing; 
knitting plants which spin their yarn 
and finish their product; overall plants 
which manufacture their own denim. 

On the whole, however, the textile 
industry is divided into distinct groups— 
spinning, weaving, knitting, finishing. 
In addition, there are the great apparel 
manutacturing trades which are almost 
entirely distinct from the strictly textile 
industries. A knitting mill may be 
located in a town where the types of 
yarns it requires are being spun and 
where these could be transported by 
truck with great ease. Instead, the 
chances are that the knitter will pur- 
chase his yarns from some _ distant 
spinner, involving all the additional 
costs of merchandising, packing and 
transportation. A gray goods mill may 
be next door to a finishing plant but its 
product is probably shipped to a con- 
verter and processed in some distant 
bleachery. A garment plant may be 
able to secure its cloth from a mill 
within a few miles but very likely it 
buys it hundreds or even thousands of 
miles away. 


A Word of Explanation 


Right here, the writer wishes to make 
it clear that these observations are not 
made super-critically or without a 
knowledge of the background of the 
textile industries. He knows the cir- 
cumstances which have led to the de- 
velopment of decentralized and unreiated 
plants. He knows that the industry 
cannot take its text from the chemical 
profession and re-make its entire struc- 
ture in a year or a decade. He knows 
that not all cities can plan their future 
did Kingsport, Tenn., where the 
leaders had a clean sheet of paper to 
write on. 

He knows furthermore that progress 
has been made in the direction of ver- 
tical combinations whereby consecutive 
and related processes are merged—and 
that this trend is being intensified at 
present. He also knows that the com- 


as 








plicated factors entering into textile 
distribution all serve their purpose 
under present conditions—and that 


chaos would result if they were suddenly 
eliminated. 

He feels, however, that the optimum 
development of the textile industry over 
the broad future demands a recognition 
not only of the possibilities of vertical 
combinations; but of the possibilities 
of the inter-relationship—as buyer and 
seller—between companies located within 
a restricted geographical area. He be- 
lieves that the location of new units in 
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the future must involve a consideration, 
not only of such factors as labor supply, 
power, taxes, etc., but also of the 
propinquity of plants from whom it can 
purchase its raw material and plants to 
whom it can sell its finished product. 
He also believes that many a textile 
manufacturer can look around his own 
“backyard” and discover firms with 
which an arrangement may be made 
along the lines of that existing between 
the Belle Alkali Co. and the Sharples 
Solvents Corp. in Charleston—not so 
ideal a one perhaps but certainly one 
which will represent a step forward in 
the achievement of economies in both 
production and distribution. 


An Apology 


Quite frankly, the writer became so 
enthused over this particular subject 
that he has taken up all the space he 
intended to devote to other impressions 
he received on his trip South, such as 
the intelligent and unexaggerated infor- 
mation he and the other McGraw-Hill 
editors were given in every city they 
visited; the new interest of a com- 
munity in the entire section surrounding 
it rather than just within its city limits; 
the need of an expansion of this attitude 
to include the entire Southeast; the re- 
moval of mental inhibitions from the 
South so far as its possibilities of in- 
dustrial and agricultural balance are 
concerned; the part research is playing 
in that section in practically all indus- 
tries; and the maintenance of an atti- 
tude of mental flexibility and receptivity 
which has meant so much to the indus- 
trial romance which is being written 
there. 

If he has any of his audience left after 
this article has been published, he hopes 
to touch on these subjects in later issues. 


Labor Dept. Opposed to 
24-Hour Mill Operation 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The tendency 
of some of the mills in the spinning and 
yarn industry to operate continuously 
throughout 24-hour periods, is being 
regarded with disfavor by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Aside from their ob- 
jection that night work is bad for em- 
ployes, officials of the departments be- 
lieve that three-shift operation by a few 
mills has an injurious effect on em- 
ployment conditions in the industry at 
large. The advantages of maximum 
operation of machinery are overrated 
greatly, it is claimed. 

While it is realized that the Depart- 
ment of Labor has no official weapon 
by which it can prevent three-shift op- 
eration, it is believed that much can be 
accomplished by bringing the facts to 
the attention of the industry. If mill 
managements can be made to realize that 
no one profits in the long run by con- 
tinuous operation with the exception of 
commission houses, it is believed that an 
important point will be won. The three- 
shift plan also complicates the labor 
situation by making it possible for some 
workers to get places on several shifts 
while others are forced to remain idle. 











How 





Power Transmission Line Connect- 
ing Plant with Public Utility System 
for Interchange of Power 


HERE are certain sections of 

New England where the textile 

mills are obtaining power as cheap 
as in the South, and in some cases 
cheaper. This is due to local condi- 
tions peculiar to New England and to 
the progressiveness of the power com- 
panies in the southern parts of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

In the first place, we all know that a 
great many of the numerous water 
powers in these sections were taken 
over generations ago by textile manu- 
facturers who located their plants at 
these sites, long before electrical power 
stations were even thought of. These 
power sites the same manufacturers or 
their successors still own in most in- 


stances. On account of the annual 
seasons of low water, they installed 
auxiliary steam plants; and in many 


cases the factories grew so large that 
the steam plants had to run practically 
all of the time because there was not 
enough water power, except, perhaps, 
for short periods in the spring. Each 
plant was until recently an independent 
unit so far as the utilization of power 
was concerned; and, as coal is expen- 
sive in New England, the cost became 
high. A great deal of water also went 
to waste over the various dams in the 
course of each year. There seemed to 
be no help for it at the time that the 
movement of the textile mills to the 
South began, and it was one of the 
causes contributing to that movement. 


Electrical Development 


Since then, however, they have passed 
through a remarkable period of elec- 
trical development in New England, 
whereby a large number of small in- 
efficient power stations have been done 
away with and the large modern sta- 
tions have been connected together with 
high-voltage transmission lines. This 
of course is a widespread tendency, and 


In Sections 


ceap Power is Being Obtained 


Of New England 


Interchange of Power 


Among Manufacturing Plants 


the resulting economies are well rec- 
ognized. It is part of the realization of 
the superpower idea, of which so much 
has been said and written of late years. 
But in southern Vermont and New 
Hampshire, where coal is very expen- 
sive, the plan has been carried out in 
greater detail than in probably any 
other part of the country—at least, so 
far as is ascertainable. That it is ap- 
plicable elsewhere than in New Eng- 
land will be obvious. 

The best way to see what has 
actually been done is to consider some 
specific cases, and for this purpose 
southern New Hampshire will serve 
admirably. Originally, the Twin State 
Gas & Electric Co. developed a small 
water power which was available and 
also built a steam power station. After 
it had improved its lines and established 
connections with other power stations 
so that it could give uninterrupted serv- 
ice, several of the textile mills agreed 
to shut down their steam engines and 
buy power from the utility. This re- 
sulted in improved economy but was 
only half the story, because the cost of 
power was not yet reduced to a min- 
imum. The manager of the power com- 
pany was much disturbed to see a great 
deal of water at times pouring over the 
private dams of the manufacturers — 
always in the spring, usually on Sun- 
days and holidays and at night, and very 
often at other times when any of the 
mills were running light. It was pure 
waste from which everybody in the 





Power Station Belonging to Plant Where Surplus Water is Used Outside. 


that no water is going over dam. 
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community suffered. So a novel ar- 
rangement was made. All of the manu- 
facturers were to run their water- 


power-driven electrical generators at all 
times to the full extent of the water 
available. Surplus electrical power not 
needed in the plant itself was to be 
turned into the power company’s system 
over the same wires from which power 
is taken when the water runs low and 
is not enough to supply the local needs. 


Sell Surplus Power 


Now it is easy enough to see what 
happens. The textile plants having 
water power of their own can sell dur- 
ing the course of a year a good deal of 
surplus power. Whatever they get for 
it is pure gain and they can afford to 
sell it at a low rate so that the power 
company can resell it at a correspond- 
ingly low rate. At the same time the 
income from the power thus sold, 
balanced against the cost of purchased 
power, tends greatly to reduce the cost 
of what is bought. In fact, in some 
instances there is a net profit. 

A very recent case of great interest 
has arisen in which one of the large 
textile mills in one part of the district 
had to run overtime while another some 
thirty miles away was running very 


(Continued on page 141) 
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Automatic Refrigeration 


— 






Pillow-Case Department of Ware Shoals 


(S. C.) Mfg. Co. Coolers provide re- 
frigeration only where water is con- 
sumed, eliminating line loss 


EXTILE engineers, especially in 

the South, within the last several 

vears have come to regard the 
subject of water cooling in mills as a 
major problem and not merely inci- 
dental. As the result, water-cooling 
equipment no longer is installed aim- 
lessly wherever a vacant spot of floor 
space presents itself, but is provided for 
in specifications after a thorough sur- 
vey of mill conditions. 

Many new factors thus have entered 
the picture. A _ water-cooling survey 
now includes a detailed study of the 
location of working personnel, so that 
drinking water can be provided in 
places where the greatest number of 
workers are centralized. Recognizing 
the fact that temperature and humidity 
conditions in textile mills work for a 
high consumption of water, mills are 
endeavoring to place their water-cool- 
ing equipment in places where it will 
be available with the least amount of 
lost time on the part of employes. Five 
minutes spent in getting a drink of 
water by each of 100 workers ten times 
a day amounts to virtually a full time 
day's labor of one worker lost. 


Flexibility Important 


With these facts in mind, engineers 
have come to regard flexibility in water- 
cooling equipment of great importance. 
A recent survey on the part of one of 
the leading firms of textile engineers 
in the South has brought out a num- 
ber of interesting facts in this connec- 
tion. This survey took into account a 
comparison of automatic refrigeration 
for water cooling, as well as the rela- 
tive merits of the circulating system 
and the unit system of water cooling. 
In this latter consideration it was ex- 
plained that the circulating, or central, 
cooling system is one in which the 
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For Drinking Water 


Proves a Money-Saver 


By Theodore L. Chryst 


water is cooled by one big plant at a 
central point, with pumps circulating 
the water through insulated lines tapped 
by short dead end leads to fountains 
at points of consumption. 

The unit system is that where the 
refrigerating equipment is located at 
the point of consumption, thus pro- 
viding cool water only at the point 
where it is used, allowing for regula- 
tion of temperatures where conditions 
differ, and eliminating the heavy so- 
called “line loss” of the circulating sys- 
tem. 

Unit System Best 


Modern design, these engineers point 
out, does not favor the circulating sys- 
tem. High temperatures and high hu- 
midity maintained in textile plants make 
necessary heavy insulation on the pipes 
of circulating cold water, both because 
of the loss of refrigeration and_ be- 
cause of excessive condensation. This 
insulated pipe is very expensive and 
the circulating system for textile mills 
is nearly entirely eliminated from the 
start. The installation cost, made high 


by the insulated lines, is supplemented 





Water Cooler in boiler room of Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co. plant, its operation un- 
affected by temperature conditions 
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by a high operating cost which comes 
from the necessity of operating the 
pumps constantly to provide circulation. 

In lack of flexibility the circulating 
system is considered undesirable for 
mills. New buildings or new depart- 
ments could be served only by altera- 
tion of the entire line. Every added 
fountain means an increased load on the 
fixed refrigeration machinery, and 
sooner or later this would spell over- 
loading and an unsatisfactory tempera- 
ture throughout. Another important 
disadvantage is that when the machinery 
of the circulating plant breaks down, 
the entire system is out; where, if one 
unit cooler is crippled, workers can 
use another while repairs are being 
made. 

The cost of a unit system is about one 
half of that of a circulating system, 
both original and in operation, en- 
gineers have discovered. The flexibility 
of the unit system is a thing almost 
necessary in textile mills, it was ex- 
plained. With no pipe lines or other 
limiting mechanical factors to consider, 
it is possible to provide fountdins at 
any place desired, and regulate water 
temperature to meet conditions. 

Automatic-refrigeration equipment 
for unit-system installation has been 
adopted by many of the leading mills 
in the South, and these mills for the 
first time are finding their water-cool- 
ing needs satisfactorily supplied by the 
use of equipment of this type. A sur- 
vey of Southern mills where the equip- 
ment has been installed and in opera- 
tion long enough to gauge results, shows 
that this new system is providing a 
definite money saving over former 
methods. Mills new enough to have 
been able to avail themselves of elec- 
trical unit refrigeration for their water 
cooling at the outset cannot of course 
show a saving over any former system, 
but express their satisfaction in terms 
of greater convenience, saving of em- 
ployes’ time, and health of workers. 


Various Applications 


This equipment finds different meth- 
ods of application where mill conditions 
vary. A number of mills that had con- 
structed expensive insulated cooler 
boxes for use with ice have been sup- 
plied with equipment whereby cooling 
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coils take the place of cakes of ice in 
the same boxes, providing a constant 
supply of water at a non-fluctuating 
temperature—something virtually im- 
possible when ice was used. Other 
torms taken by this equipment include 
those where one large cooler serves a 
number of bubbler fountains ; where one 
compressor operates a number of in- 
dividual coolers equipped with foun- 
tains; and where complete self-con- 
tained units are used. 

A new pressure tank of the storage 
type is appreciated by mill engineers, 
as it makes cooled drinking water avail- 
able at virtually any spot in any mill 
department where space is at a premium. 
This attainment is due to the fact that 
these tanks may be suspended from 
the ceiling, out of the way, with foun- 
tains attached to convenient pillars. 

What holds true of one mill as re- 
gards it water cooling needs, however, 
is not necessarily the answer to an- 
other’s problem, engineers say. For this 
reason each mill should survey its own 
situation carefully before deciding upon 
the amount and kind of equipment it 
wants. Even the taste of water in 
various localities differs and has much 
to do with the amount consumed by the 
operatives. 


Money Saved 


Three representative mills in north- 
ern Georgia—The Marietta Knitting 
Co. at Marietta, makers of Radium 
hose; the Canton Cotton Mills, at Can- 
ton; and the Pepperell Mfg. Co., plant 
at Lindale—have installations of the 
type where automatic-refrigeration 
equipment has been installed in connec- 
tion with existing ice cooler boxes. In 
these installations, coils are placed where 
the ice formerly was put, and pipes of 
drinking water are immersed in a bath 
of water cooled directly by the coil, 
thereby providing cold water at a never 
varying temperature. 

At Marietta one compressor, operat- 
ing one cooler box, serves four foun- 
tains in various parts of the plant, which 
employs 200 people. Officials of the 
mill express complete satisfaction with 
this installation. Inconvenience of the 
daily or twice-daily ice service has been 
done away with, and a $10-a-month 
savings over the cost of maintaining 
the old ice-cooler method is estimated, 
after deducting the operating cost of 
automatic refrigeration. The added ad- 
vantage of water at a temperature that 
never fluctuates once it is set at a de- 
sirable point also is considered impor- 
tant. 

At Canton, six former ice boxes have 
been thus transformed into electrically 
refrigerated water coolers, two com- 
pressors each operating in three boxes. 
Two of the coolers serve two fountains 
each. L. L. Jones, secretary and 
treasurer, estimated that the new equip- 
ment in the one plant where it is in- 
stalled and in operation takes the place 
of $400 worth of ice annually. Ex- 
plaining these figures, Mr. Jones said 
that ice was purchased for water cool- 
ing during five months only. The new 
water-cooling equipment is in operation 








Compressor and Cooler in plant of Marietta (Ga.) Knitting Co., serving four fountains 


all the year round, and deducting twelve 
months’ operation cost from his former 
five months’ ice bill, his plant still shows 
a saving of $260 a year. 

A similar situation exists in the Pep- 
perell plant of Lindale. Figuring the 
saving over a six months’ ice bill as 
against an all-year operation of the new 
equipment, and deducting 5% interest 
and a 10% depreciation allowance, an 
economy of $200 a year stands out. An 
“invisible saving” of employes’ time 
also should go in the record of this 
plant, as one man from every depart- 
ment was occupied twice a day in the 
task of delivering ice to his depart- 
mental cooler. This particular mill has 
1500 employes, a large proportion of 
whom work in temperatures of 75° to 
80° F., throughout the year, and to 
whom the drinking water problem is 
as important in the winter as in the 
summer. Employes are much more sat- 
isfied with the new water-cooling sys- 
tem than any other with which the mill 
has had experience, officials say. 


Types of Installations 


The Chicopee mill installation rep- 
resents the type where the water is 
cooled in remotely situated coolers and 
piped short distances to bubbler foun- 
tains placed in strategic locations in 
the plant. The total equipment includes 


thirteen coolers, nine compressors, and 
fifteen fountains. 





The Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. has 28 Water 


Coolers. This one is in the picker room 
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At the plant of the Ware Shoals 
Mfg. Co., at Ware Shoals, S. C., a 
situation almost paradoxical exists. Be- 
fore the installation of the automatically 
refrigerated water coolers in this mill, 
water was cooled by ice made by the 
company’s plant and sold to the mill 
at cost. With the coming of the new 
water coolers, the mill not only has 





Fountain in weave room of the Chicopee 
mill at Gainesville, Ga. Water is cooled 
in basement and piped short distances to 
fountains 


effected a large saving, but the ice 
plant itself is making a greater profit 
through its ability to sell the ice for- 
merly used for water cooling to outside 
customers at a greater price. 

The Ware Shoals plant has a total 
equipment consisting of 28 coolers, and 
12 compressors. Five of the compres- 
sors operate individual coolers, while 
the others serve more than one cooler 
each. Two shifts of 1200 employes each 
are served by this equipment. 

It cost formerly $4200 a year to sup- 
py ice to the plant’s water coolers. 
A price of 30c. per 100 Ib., which in- 
c'uded the cost of delivery, was the 
price paid by the mill to the ice plant. 
Now, the man and truck formerly oc- 
cupied in delivering ice to water coolers 
at 30c. a 100 lb., goes about the neigh- 
boring countryside selling ice at 50c. a 
100 Ib. 

Ware Shoals officials have computed 
that the new water coolers will pay for 
themselves in less than two years, even 
with interest added. After that time 
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the $4,200 a year will represent a def- 
inite saving. 

In installing equipment at Ware 
Shoals, engineers took into considera- 
tion the varying temperatures en- 
countered in various departments in 
regulating the temperature of the water. 
In the dye rooms, probably the warmest 
in the mill, the coolers deliver water 
at a temperature between 60° and 65°F. 
In most other departments the setting 
is for 50° to 55°, while in offices and 
departments where employes work under 
cooler conditions, the water temperature 
safely can be set from 45° to 50°, 
The fact that these temperatures can be 
regulated according to the conditions 
encountered in each department in it- 
self is one of the greatest advantages 
over the ice cooling method. Not only 
was it impossible to regulate tempera- 
tures with ice cooling, but the tempera- 
ture of the water fluctuated in propor- 
tion to the amount of ice in the cooler. 

Coolers equipped with compressors, 
cooling coils, and fountains may be in- 
stalled and placed into operation at any 
place where there are electrical con- 
nections. Some of the mills using this 
kind of equipment are the Renfrew 
Mfg. Co., Travellers Rest, S. C.; Poin- 
sett Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Slater 
Mfg. Co., Greenville; and the Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville. All 
express satisfaction with these water 
coolers and point to savings in their 
operation. 


History of Water Cooling 


T. G. Moore, master mechanic at 
Ware Shoals, whose pride in the new 
water coolers is rivaled only by his 
affection for his big steam turbine room, 
takes pleasure in recounting the progress 
in water cooling he has observed during 
his long experience in textile mills. 

First, he explains, were the days 
when each mill department had its own 
water boy—an individual whose pri- 
mary duty was to keep the department’s 
bucket filled with well water as cool as 
it could be expected*to be. This bever- 
age was dispensed with a community 
dipper which was used by all save a 
few individuals who owned their own 
tin cups. 


Ice Enters the Picture 


When ice entered the picture, the 
water boy made two stops with his 
bucket. One was to get it filled at the 
well and the next at the ice house where 
a chunk of ice was placed in the bucket. 
From there it was a short step to the 
departmental barrel, where ice was 
placed in the drinking water. This 
system as well as the one before it, was 
hardly sanitary, as the ice not only was 
handled by human hands before it was 
placed in the drinking water, but often 
collected sawdust, lint, and other kinds 
of dirt while waiting to be distributed. 

Then came the ice cooler, where the 
drinking water was separated from the 
cooling water by means of galvanized 
pipe. This too, had its disadvantages. 
In the morning and afternoon, after the 
ice was placed in the cooler, the water 
was cold, very cold. As the ice melted 
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away the water temperature rose and 
there appeared the fluctuating tempera- 
ture. From here the steps can 
traced easily. Coils take the place of 
the ice in existing coolers. Individual 
water coolers are used, with which re- 
frigeration is furnished only at the point 
where it is needed. 


Year-Round Problem 


One of the greatest benefits of the 
automatically retrigerated water-cooling 
system is the fact that it is bringing mill 
executives to the realization that water 
cooling is an all-year problem, and not 
one peculiar to summer months alone. 
Seasons make little difference to the 
mill worker on the job. Temperature 
and humidity vary but little, and a 
weave room in the winter in the modern 
mills at least is just about the same as 





far as climatic conditions are concerned 
as it is in the summer. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York, through its group-in- 
surance service, advises factory workers 
to drink at least six glasses of pure 
water a day. Obviously this health 
precaution will not be observed if water 
is too warm to be palatable. An even 
worse danger appears if water is too 
cold, for, especially in departments 
where high temperatures are the rule, 
excessively chilled water is dangerous. 

One of the main reasons why auto- 
matic-refrigeration equipment shows up 
so economical in operation in textile 
mills is the fact that the majority of 
mills buy their electric current at a 
greatly reduced rate and the current 
consumed by the coolers is scarcely to 
be considered, engineers say. 


More Cotton Futures Regulation 





Some Such Legislation Expected at 
Coming Extra Session of Congress 


Paul Wooton 
Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WorRLD 


CONTINUATION of the effort to 

secure legislation looking to further 
regulation of cotton futures exchanges 
is expected at the forthcoming extra- 
ordinary session of Congress. The sub- 
ject has been referred to several times 
in the hearings now in progress before 
the committees on agriculture of each 
house, but no definite action has been 
indicated. 

When the more outspoken proponents 
of such legislation reach Washington, 
within the next week, the movement 
promises to take more concrete form. 
A drive probably will be made to per- 
suade the administration leaders in 
charge of farm legislation that this is 
the best way to extend relief to the cot- 
ton producing states. 


May Follow Shippers’ Ideas 


While no bill has been agreed upon, 
the opinion prevails in well informed 
circles that it will be along the lines 
advocated last spring by the American 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. Those 
ideas found expression in many bills in- 
troduced in both branches of Congress, 
the better known of which were the 
Vinson bill, which passed the House, 
and the Ransdell and Smith bills intro- 
duced in the Senate. None of these 
measures received the careful attention 
usually given to such legislation. The 
Vinson bill went through the House on 
a perfunctory call of the calendar prac- 
tically without a discussion. 

An explanation for failure to act on 
this legislation at the last session may 
be found in the fact that the Caraway 
bill, which would have closed the cotton 
futures exchanges, overshadowed all 
other cotton legislation and it was not 
defeated until the closing days of the 
session. It was then too late to con- 
sider in detail any of the pending bills 
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providing for more drastic regulation 
of the exchanges. The proposed reme- 
dies suggested by Senator Ransdell and 
Smith, Congressman Vinson and others, 
died with the Congress. 


Ransdell vs. Vinson Bills 


Representative Vinson proposes to 
reintroduce his bill on the first day of 
the special session. It practically super- 
cedes the old Smith-Lever act. On the 
other hand, the Ransdell bill retains as 
much as possible of the fabric of the 
Smith-Lever act including the im- 
portant sections No. 5 and No. 6, which 
have become household words wherever 
cotton contracts are made. Their origi- 
nal numbering is retained. Both bills 
are almost identical in dealing with the 
manipulation now possible. In each 
bill the authors have followed the rec- 
ommendations of the cotton shippers. 

One of the outstanding differences is 
that the Vinson bill, which is supposed 
to reflect many of the ideas entertained 
at the Department of Agriculture, in- 
vests the Secretary of Agriculture with 
the broad powers he has under the grain 
futures act. The Ransdell bill, on the 
other hand, provides that this power be 
vested in a commission composed of the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Com- 
merce and the Attorney General. The 
Ransdell bill has scrapped all of those 
sections of the existing law dealing with 
a cotton tax and in their stead inserted 
the new provisions prohibiting manipu- 
lation. This preserves the identity of 
the original act, which has a sentimental 
appeal to many members of Congress, 
inasmuch as it antedated the grain fu- 
tures act upon which the Vinson bill is 
patterned. 

The prospects are that some legisla- 
tion of that type will be enacted. 











“Artificial Cotton” Described 


Statement by English Corpo- 
ration Calls It a New Hybrid 


MANCHESTER, ENG. 
STATEMENT was issued late in 
March on “artificial cotton” by the 
English Artificial Cotton Production and 
Marketing Corp. 
“English Artificial Cotton,” states the 
report of the corporation, is the fiber of 


When treated with Cuoxam the fiber 
swells in the same manner as flax. 
When treated with zinc-chloride iodine 
solution (250 gr. ZnCl, and 80 gr. 
KI in 85 cc. water, saturated with 
iodine) the fiber is discolored from red 
to a bluish violet, which color gradually 





A field of the British so-called “Artificial Cotton” 


a common weed from British Guiana, 
which, after nine years experimentation, 
has been crossed and recrossed with geni 
of the bast family. It can be grown only 
from roots. The fiber is called “Artifi- 
cial Cotton” for want of a better name. 
It is in no way allied to milkweed, ramie 
or similar plants. It has more luster 
than cotton, but not so much as kapok. 
The length of the staple varies from 14 
inches to 14 inches, while its average 
thickness is 13.5 microns, and its struc- 
ture is similar to flax. 

It is a flat string with parallel sides, 
but the number of cracks and displace- 
ments are fewer than those of the flax 
fiber. The natural end of the fiber has 
a closer resemblance to that of ramie 
rather than that of flax, which follows 
that it is not sharp. On the contrary it 
is round. The lumen sometimes appears 
in the form of a narrow stripe, and 
sometimes entirely disappears. 


Claim Good Tensile Strength 


With regard to tensile strength—tak- 
ing the average strength of cotton at 
100%, the strength of “Artificial Cot- 
ton” varies from 160 to 187%. “Eng- 
lish Artificial Cotton,” adds the report, 
is nearly three times stronger than 
Sakellarides. The fiber mixes perfectly 
with cotton, silk, rayon and wool. It 
presents no difficulty whatsoever with 
regard to dyeing, and spins on existing 
machinery. 


changes into a light purple violet. Ruthe- 
nium red gives the fiber a red color, and 
picro carmine a greenish yellow color. 


A Harvested Field 


The Textile Mercury has published 
the first photograph authorized for re- 
production of the Research Station in 
Sussex established along with another 
in Essex, by the English Artificial Cot- 
ton Production & Marketing Corp., Ltd., 
of whom Dr. C. J. Hedley-Thorton is 
chairman. 

The photograph which is reproduced 
herewith shows shocks of English grown 
artificial cotton fiber—which reach a 
height of 60 in.—ready for the various 
chemical treatments. According to the 
official estimate there is a production of 
890 lb. to the acre of finished product 
ready for the mills. 

The first commercial crop, which is 
now under cultivation in England, is 
estimated to amount, by July next, to 
40,000,000 Ib., and this, the corporation 
claims, is covered many times over by 
orders from the cotton industry. In 
order to supply the English demand, 
further large tracts are being placed 
under cultivation at home, and in Egypt, 
Portugal, and other countries. 


Reports American Buying 
A London dispatch to The New 
York Times recently said: “American 
buyers, who were at first skeptical, 
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have now entered the market for arti- 
ficial cotton manufactured from the 
new fiber root, a discovery of Dr. C. J. 
Hedley-Thornton, which grows pro- 
lifically in England. Doctor Hedley- 
Thornton’s corporation, it is stated, has 
received order for 1,000,000,000 Ib., 
and it is completing arrangements to 
float subsidiary companies to grow and 
market the artificial cotton in Holland, 
Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania. Lancashire cotton firms, ac- 
cording to The Evening Standard, are 
also convinced of its possibilities, while 
British farmers are negotiating with 
the corporation with a view to supply- 
ing its needs.” 


Plan Research Society 


Bureau of Standards to Investigate 
Field in Textile Industry 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, TEXTILE WORLD 


The Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been asked to investi- 
gate the possibility of organizing a 
scientific society to engage exclusively 
in fundamental research concerning tex- 
tile problems. There is a demand for 
an organization which would devote its 
efforts and its resources to the academic 
rather than the applied side of research, 
textile specialists in Washington believe. 

The work which the proposed society 
would undertake is to be supported en- 
tirely by the dues of members. No 
financing from industry would be sought 
or received. 

Plans for such an organization have 
not taken definite form, but the idea is 
to avoid any duplication with the work 
being done by the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, or the British textile research 
organizations. 

Without disparagement of the splendid 
work of these organizations, it is pointed 
out that they are not at present equipped 
to go into the extensive fundamental 
research so much needed by the textile 
industry. The possibilities are suggesters 
by calling to mind the work of the Port- 
land Cement Association, representing 
a smaller industry, and contributing 
greatly to its prosperity not only by 
practical research, but by studies in pure 
science which lead by steps to unfore- 
seen commercial applications. 





Mohair Production in 1928 


Mohair production in the six impor- 
tant producing States of the United 
States in 1928 amounted to 14,522,000 
lb. according to the estimate of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This was an increase of 1,052,000 
lb. or about 8% over the production 
of 1927. 

The estimated production in the dif- 
ferent States in 1928 was as follows: 
Texas, 12,330,000 Ib.; New Mexico, 
629,000 Ib.; Arizona, 684,000; Cali- 
fornia, 176,000; Oregon, 525,000; Mis- 
souri, 178,000. 
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Cotton Industry Activity Index for February 


IGURED on a calendar month 
basis, as in the TEXTILE Wor.Lp 
cotton industry activity index, February 
showed a 15 point decline for the whole 


country and a substantial decline for 
each section and state; similarly figured 
the decline was much greater for 


February this year than it was a year 
ago, when the decline was only 5 points. 
Figured on a_ percentage basis the 
decline for the whole country this year 
was 11.36% as compared with 4.31% 
last year, and this year the decline in 
the cotton growing states was 12.18% 
as compared with 10% in New Eng- 
land. 

Much more conclusive are the indexes 
which allow for the fact that only 23% 
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INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period Sepember, 1921 to July, 1922, 


100—226. 
U.S. Cotton N.E. Mass. N.C. 

February, 1922.... 93 110 77 77115 
February, 1923.... 106 126 87 85 130 
February, 1924 99 120 77 74 «121 
February, 1925. 104 124 84 8! 131 
February, 1926 108 130 85 83 135 
February, 1927. 111 134 85 83 §=6140 
February, 1928 11 133 84 81 137 

1928-29 
August... 117 132 92 94 125 
September 109 124 85 84 121 
October. 127. 150 93 89 =: 148 
November 123 146 92 91 145 
December. 112 127 92 90 116 
January. 132 156 100 98 155 
February 117 135 


137 90 87 





days was the normal time of operation 
in February, as compared with 26} 


ts 


days in January. Thus figured the 
index of activity in January was 115.40 
and in February 115.22, or a decline of 
0.18 points, or an amount considerably 
less than 1%. 

The decrease in active spindle hours 
for February as compared with January 
was over one billion, but the average 
spindle hours operated per day in 
January were 348,130,000 as compared 
with 347,387,000 in February, or ap- 
proximately the same activity. Com- 
parison of the daily cotton consumption 
for the two months confirms the ac- 
curacy of the latter activity figures, the 
average daily consumption in January 
being 25,222 bales as compared with 25,- 
278 bales in February. 
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TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 
Col- Aver. Group 





Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 
July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 ~=100 
1922 
January..... 146 168 174 206 191 182 
March .. 148 160 166 209 189 178 
ROTE....0<s5 ee 156 168 209 189 178 
Te 178 182 190 200 195 189 
October..... 177 192 206 201 203 197 
1923 
January..... 225 225 220 230 225 £225 
March .. 244 244 230 241 4.236 238 
Re 239 224 242 233 234 
aS 217 197 190 236 212 211 
October..... 237. -222)«212)—S ss 225. Ss-219—Ss-219 
1924 
January..... 278 241 228 243 236 239 
March...... 227 206 195 201 198 202 
April........ 220 211 192 194 193 198 lows: 
DUET. cccnves 270 198 186 191 189 196 
October..... 195 196 187 189 188 199 
1925 average, 
January..... 192 197 195 173 184 187 
March...... 205 202 199 181 190 192 
ee 194 193 180 187 188 
ee 197 183 185 176 181 182 
October..... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January..... 167 175 177 162 170 171 
Mareh...... 155 166 168 157 163 163 
April........ 153 163 161 155158159 
ere 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October..... 106 141 147 144 146 143 
1927 
January..... 107 134 140 140 140 138 
Mareh...... 114 137 144 142 143 140 foll ag 
April........ 118 136 143 142 143 149 © 1Ollows: 
ec awa ae 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October..... 168 176 184 169 176 176 
1928 
January..... 151 163 166 «166 166 165 
March. oaceg ee 159 161 166 1634 163 
ee | 160 160 165 1624 162 
| SS 174 167 165 168 1664 167 
October..... 157 161 162 164 163 162 
1929 
January..... 162 166 158 165 1614 163 
February.... 162 163 157 165 1604 161 
March 170 165 160 1644 162 163 
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March Index Numbers 


HILE the indexes for the cotton 

zroup based upon March averages 
are substantially higher than for Febru- 
ary, the indexes for the last week of the 
month reflect a decided downward trend 
in both raw cotton and yarns. The in- 
dexes for the wool group showed a 
downward trend throughout the month, 
and those for wool and tops for the 
final week of the month are much lower 
than the monthly average. 

The indexes for the cotton group for 
the fourth week of the month are as fol- 
Cotton, 167; yarn, 164; gray 
goods, 160; colored goods, 165; group 
163. The indexes for this 
group touched the peak for the month 
during the second week when the cot- 
ton index was 172 and the yarn index 
166; since then there has been a steady 
decline in both, although gray goods 
have remained unchanged and colored 
goods recovered a point loss during the 
first two weeks of the month. 

The indexes for the wool group for 
the fourth week of the month were as 
Wool, 191; tops, 191; yarns, 
200; cloths, 211; group average, 203. 
Yarn prices have remained relatively 
stable within one point of the February 
average, although the trend has been in 
the buyer’s favor. The decline in wool 
and tops has been steady, but there 
appear to be evidences that at present 
prices they are more nearly stable than 
at any time since January. 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January....... 128 163 179 182 173 
a 180 185 184 181 
PAU 5s 5iy'5'g:0\0 aie. 185 185 184 182 
Ns diet ain5: Te 202 196 188 193 
October........ 199 209 208 191 199 
1923 
January...... 212 225 227 203 213 
Maroh....... 247 229 232 216 222 
April. 222 230 234 225 228 
Sat eb abs 222 223 233 228 228 
October...... 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January 217 227 221 223 223 
March 220 230 224 219 222 
SS Sere 230 223 219 221 
haw eu k 191 209 212 219 213 
October...... 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
March....... 241 253 241 236 240 
Se 234 230 241 235 
WM ivcsiaxees 216 217 216 239 227 
October...... 216 212 227 220 
1926 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
March.. 198 199 204 224 212 
April.. 181 193 198 224 208 
DU Sct 0G tein 173 184 189 215 199 
October...... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January...... 178 187 190 209 198 
March....... 178 183 184 211 196 
BOE iiccccs San 182 184 211 196 
MM on asia es 180 183 183 211 196 
October...... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January...... 194 193 186 212 201 
March........ 198 206 198 215 207 
April..... 199 206 198 215 208 
aan nee 204 206 203 214 209 
October...... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January...... 199 198 201 211.5 206 
February..... 198 196 201 211 205 
DEGTOR. ...... 194 193 200 211 2034 








Power Transmission Assn. Meets 





Large Number Attend 
Phila. Regional Dinner 


HE Philadelphia Regional meeting 

of the Power Transmission Asso- 
ciation was held at the Poor Richard 
Club, 1319 Locust St., April 1, almost 
one hundred members and guests being 
in attendance. The association is com- 
posed of manufacturers and distributors 
of power transmission and problems 
affecting all who operate machinery are 
discussed. The meeting was preceded 
by a dinner during which moving pic- 
tures showing the production of leather 
for belting and the preparation of belt- 
ing for service were shown. 

William H. Fisher, president of the 
association, acted as toastmaster and in- 
troduced the various speakers. Mr. 
Fisher complimented members upon the 
growth of the organization during the 
last two years and suggested that only 
the surface had been scratched so far 
in the field and few members could real- 
ize of what great value such meetings 
could be to manufacturers who were 
concerned with power problems. 


Pertinent Topics Discussed 


“Short Drives and Their Possibilities 
of Application” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Roy Moore, of the Schieren 
Belting Co., illustrating the talk with 
moving pictures and charts. The sub- 
ject was an interesting one and de- 
veloped considerable discussion from the 
floor. Mr. Moore stated that a proper 
idler is one of the essentials in operating 
short center drives and was probably 
the most important matter for the manu- 
facturer to consider when installing such 
drives in his plant. It is possible to 
double or treble the life of a belt by 
the proper use of the idler, according 
to Mr. Moore, and possible to secure 
only one-half or one-third of the proper 
service from a belt when the idler is 
improperly attached. 

He also said that the arrangement of 
vertical drives makes the proper ad- 
justment of the idler important, many 
manufacturers experiencing difficulty 
with belts on drives over 45 degrees, the 
belt dropping away from the lower 
pulley causing slipping which in turn 
quickly would destroy any belt the 
manufacturer could buy. Mr. Moore 
advised the use of flexible idler in a 
number of such installations. 

T. E. Hazell, vice-president of Wm. 
H. Taylor & Co., was the second speaker 
and discussed the distributor’s place in 
the transmission field, bringing it fore- 
ibly to the attention of his hearers that 
the present hand-to-mouth buying fol- 
lowed by all manufacturers, whether 
buying supplies or raw materials, makes 
it imperative that transmission manu- 
facturers be properly served by dis- 
tributors who render proper service to 
their customers and to manufacturers of 
transmission equipment. 

The final address was delivered by 


William Staniar, E. I. 
Nemours Co., consulting engineer of 
the association and Chairman of the 
Board of Advisory Engineers, who dis- 
cussed transmission maintenance prob- 
lems in an informal manner, inviting 


duPont de 


questions from the floor which turned 
this phase of the meeting into one of the 
most instructive and interesting of any 
held by 
ception. 


the organization since its in- 





W.H. Fisher, Jr., of T. B. Woods Sons Co., 


President, Power Transmission Society 


Mr. Staniar brought out six main 
points that must be considered by all 
manufacturers who use belting if they 
are to hope to get maximum efficiency 
from their transmission equipment. In 
the first place he stated manufacturers 
should first study the type of belt that 
they should use under certain conditions 
and at the same time which types of 
belts they should not use under the same 
conditions. As examples of this Mr. 
Staniar pointed out it would be un- 
profitable and unwise for manufacturers 
to use cotton belting where the belt 
would be exposed to acid or steam and 
then called attention to installations 
where such belts would be the most 
efficient to buy. 

Size of the belt was the next question 
discussed and in study of this problem 
special attention should be given to the 
speed and diameter of the small pulley. 
Proper joining of the ends of the belt 
was next considered. Mr. Staniar stated 
proper joining of the ends is responsible 
for 40% of belt maintenance and there- 
fore it was impossible for any belt to 
give satisfaction if it had not been 
properly joined in the first place. 

Belt dressings should be used with 
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the intent of lubricating the belt, not 
with the idea many manufacturers have 
that the dressing should make the belt 
stick to the pulleys. He said belt dress- 
ing should be used in the same manner 
graphite is used on a bicycle chain, to 
make the chain pass around the sprock- 
ets more easily, which is the real func- 
tion of belt dressing. 

The next factor manufacturers should 
study if they are to receive efficient 
transmission maintenance is power con- 
trol, he said, variable speeds being one 
of the most important considerations in 
operation in any plant. If the type of 
machine is one that starts suddenly and 
wanted in speed within a short time a 
different type belt should be used than 
when slow starting is wanted in a ma- 
Mr. Staniar closed his discus- 
sion by pointing out varieties of plants 
and different operating conditions, which 
make a difference in the type of belt that 
will give the most efficient service to 
the manufacturer. 





Federal Aid for Cotton Grower 


Robert Amory, treasurer of the Na- 
shua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N. H., and 
Cordova, Ala., and chairman of the 


tariff committee of the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers, ap- 
peared last Tuesday before the House 
Committee on Agriculture, which is 
holding hearings on the farm relief 
measure, and, emphasizing the fact that 
manufacturers are interested in the 
success and prosperity of the farmer, 
proposed that the federal government 
finance a systematic scientific campaign 
for the eradication of the boll weevil 
as a means of lowering the cotton grow- 
er’s cost of production. He also sug- 
gested federal control of cotton seed 
used for planting for the purpose of 
improving the quality and quantity of 
staple produced. 


Waste Exchange Expansion 


Boston.—Significant of the drift of 
certain branches of cotton manufacture 
from the North to the South is the 
proposal to come before the Exchange 
at its annual meeting to be held the 
first Tuesday in May to establish a new 
Southern division of the American Cot- 
ton Waste and Linter Exchange. Ap- 
proved amendments to the by-laws pro- 
vide for election of a general President 
for the Exchange and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, one for the Eastern division and 
another for the Southern division. Each 
division will have its own Board of 
Directors and Arbitration Committee. 
There will be in addition a general 
Board of Directors. 


Silk Exchange Unit May Go 
to 10 Bales 


Paolino Gerli, president of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange, announced 
Wednesday the appointment of a com- 
mittee of five to study a proposal to 
change the trading unit in raw silk 
futures from 5 to 10 bales. 
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No Independent Strength in Cotton Products 


Better Position but Scant Profit Margins ; 


Narrow Fluctuation Foreseen by Dr. 


HE outstanding drawback 
in the cotton textile in- 
dustry continues to be the 
unsatisfactory condition of the 
markets for finished and semi- 
finished products. From most 
European countries come unfa- 
vorable reports concerning the 


textile industries, and it is 
notable that exports of raw 
cotton have not kept up the 
pace that existed earlier in the 
season. Domestic mill production is 
sustained, but, despite narrow profit 


margins, the success of some lines ob- 
scures the facts as to the general situa- 
tion. The cotton manufacturing indus- 
tries show improvement over a year ago, 
but they are not yet in a generally 
strong position, nor are there any signs 
of their reaching such a position. The 
industrial demand for cotton, such as 
tire fabrics, insulating yarns, etc., is 
doubtless good. Sales of some descrip- 
tions of cotton cloth have increased. But 
in general the volume of business is not 
adequate to support mill capacity, espe- 
cially now that silk and rayon have the 
call in so much of the clothing field. 
As to raw cotton, the supplies are 
moderate, but so is the demand. It is 
useless to make definite forecasts as long 
as the new crop is an utterly unknown 
175 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Barring unfavorable new crop develop- 
ments, raw cotton is likely to fluctuate nar- 
rowly around recent levels. 


2. Yarn and gray goods markets show no 
general independent strength and prices will 
probably not change much. 


quantity, but, barring extreme develop- 
ments, narrow price fluctuations with 
considerable stability are the prospect. 
The supply and the demand as affecting 
the raw material, are in close balance. 


Bull Points 


The conditions tending to sustain or 
advance cotton prices are as follows: 

(1) The new crop is having a rather 
late start on the average, with a good 
deal of complaint as to wet soil. 

(2) Such indications as exist suggest 
that the weevil emergence will be heavy, 
though that does not necessarily mean 
any extraordinary damage to the crop. 

(3) A small world carry-over of 


American cotton is practically certain. 

(4) The markets meet good buying 
from the domestic trade on 
below 2lc. 
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Haney 


(5) A good volume of printed 
goods has been sold. 

(6) The industrial demand, 
notably from the automobile in- 
dustry, is large. 


Bear Points 


Conditions tending to bring 

weakness to the cotton market 
are: 
(1) Beneficial rains in west 
Texas and a generally good supply of 
sub-soil moisture which may help the 
crop later on. 

(2) More favorable weather condi- 
tions recently. 

(3) A poor foreign demand, with 
European cotton textile industries dull 
and backward and prices unsatisfactory. 
Considerable trouble with labor is re- 
ported from abroad. 

(4) The Manchester yarn markets are 
dull and easy, with reduced production 
not improbable. 

(5) The domestic demand for cotton 
textiles is not strong, as is shown by 
narrow replacement margins, declining 
wholesale dry goods sales, and dull and 
irregular yarn markets. 


Statistical Position Strong 


One seeking for factors of strength in 
the cotton market will find most com- 
fort in the statistical position. This 
shows little net change from a month 
ago. It continues probable that domestic 
mill consumption for the season will 
amount to about 6.9 million bales, and 
that exports will be about 8.5 million 
bales, a total of 15.5 million bales. The 
total supply for the season is now pretty 
definitely fixed at 16.8 million (running ) 
bales. This obviously leaves a domestic 
carry-over of about 1.3 million bales. 
The foregoing figures indicates a few 
thousand bales reduction in the probable 
exports and consequently a small in- 
crease in the estimated domestic carry- 
over, but not enough to materially re- 
duce the strength of this situation. 

The best estimates continue to place 
the world supply for the season at 19.5 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 


Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


York University, Business Research 


industry from week to week. 
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The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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‘ million bales and the probable world 
consumption of American cotton at 15.2 
million bales, leaving a world carry- 
over of 4.3 million bales, which is a 
good deal smaller than average and 
makes it imperative that the new crop 
be a fairly large one if a tight situation 
is to be avoided. 

Domestic spinners’ takings are about 
442,000 bales larger than last year, but 
the domestic mill consumption for the 
first seven months of the season has 
been a little smaller than last season, 
the difference appearing in some in- 
crease in mill stocks. 

Exports continue to hold at about 
one million bales above a year ago. 
Nevertheless, world spinners’ takings of 
American cotton are somewhat smaller 
and the estimated world consumption in 
the first half of the season is about 
600,000 bales less than last year and 
only about 200,000 bales greater than 
the year before. The world visible sup- 
ply is only a little less than a year ago 
and European stocks are certainly 
comfortable. 

On the whole, the statistical position 
is such that it would indicate decided 
market strength if there were a stronger 
demand. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, it is more likely to find expression 
in approximate stability of prices. 


Mills Active Despite Low Margin 


As shown in the accompanying chart, 
the average daily mill consumption of 
cotton in this country, allowing for 
seasonal variation, declined slightly in 
February. It is to be remembered that 
mill consumption in the last four or five 
months has not been of the record pro- 
portions that is commonly supposed. It 
is actually at a considerably lower 
annual rate than that which existed in 
the spring and summer of 1927. 

On the other hand, the average 
monthly supply of cotton available for 
the balance of the season continues to 
decline. It is now about 1,359,000 
bales, against 1,475,000 at the peak last 
September. It is well below the average 
of recent years. 

Nevertheless, manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins are the lowest since last 
July. The outstanding feature is found 
in the fact that, while replacement 
margins continue to decline, manu- 
facturing activity holds up, and the 
available supply of raw cotton for 
domestic use is reduced. Despite low 
profits, manufacturers maintain the 
pace, thus reducing the supply and sus- 
taining the cost of their raw material. 
In short, cotton textile production con- 
tinues too high to allow satisfactory 
profits, and, at the same time, the supply 
of the raw material is too small for 
much relief in that direction. 


Yarn and Goods Markets Not Strong 


The average price of cotton yarns de- 
clined in February and the recovery in 
March was not in proportion to ad- 
vances in the raw material. The carded 
sales yarns figures show little change. 
February production increased a little, 
unfilled orders were slightly lower, and 
stocks remained about the same. Our 
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Fig. 2. GRAY GOODS BAROMETER: Gray Goods Price—TEXTILE WORLD 
Index, 1921=100; Cotton Cloth Barometer—Based on relation between orders 
for and production of cloth; Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Barometer—Based on 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales Index of Federal Reserve Board. 


yarn barometer rose a little, and there 
is no question that more satisfactory 
yarn markets would exist were the pro- 
duction more moderate. As it is, spindle 
activity, though a little lower than last 
fall, is still high in comparison with the 
yarn barometer line, and as long as this 
remains true no sustained strength in the 
yarn markets is to be expected. The 
most that can be hoped for is probably a 
lagging advance during periods of 
higher raw cotton. 

Gray goods in February averaged 
about 1% lower in price than in Janu- 
ary. March brought some recovery, but 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Institute at Textile School 
of North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., April 10-11, 1929. 

Spinners’ Division, S.T.A., Char- 
lotte, N. C., April 12, 1929. 

Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass., Open House, April 12, 1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Convention, Philadelphia, 
during week of April 15, 1929. 

Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia, Annual Meeting, 
Cloisters Hotel, Sea Island Beach, 
Ga., April 25, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 

Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 
Day, and Thirtieth Annual Re- 
union, Lowell, Mass., May 18, 1929. 

National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, 
Joint Convent'on, Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, 
1929, 

Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

National Association of Power 


Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
1929. 
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the average for the month will probably 
be a little under January and consider- 
ably below the December level. 

The small advance during March 
probably reflects chiefly the higher raw 
cotton prices that came earlier in the 
month. It is also true, however, that 
wholesale dry goods sales had increased 
earlier in the year and that in Febru- 
ary the orders for finished goods gained 
on billings. A good volume of business 
has been done in several kinds of cot- 
ton cloth. Moreover, according to the 
Cotton Textile Merchants’ Association, 
sales of standard cotton cloth increased 
in February and were above shipments 
so that unfilled orders gained. The 
shipments were also above production, 
thus reducing stocks. The situation is 
unquestionably better than it was a year 
ago. 

But our gray goods barometers do not 
read favorably. Wholesale dry goods 
sales fell quite sharply in February, and 
the cotton cloth barometer has not yet 
reversed its general downward trend. 
The latter is below the normal level. 
Under the circumstances, no sustained 
upward trend in gray goods prices is 
probable. The outlook is for continued 
narrow fluctuations with little improve- 
ment in the unsatisfactory condition of 
the manufacturers’ replacement margins. 





Egyptian Official Studying 
Cotton Pest Methods in Texas 


AusTIN, TeEx.—Egyptian cotton grow- 
ers have become interested in quarantine 
measures used by the United States to 
eradicate pests and are studying meth- 
ods used by all the cotton growing 
states. 

A. L. Fawzy, Egyptian cotton official 
has been in Austin several days confer- 
ring with the Department of Agricul- 
ture officials concerning methods for the 
eradication of the pink boll worm. 





Twentieth Century Rayon Textiles, 
Inc., Petersburg, Va., have acquired a 
three-story building adjoining the pres- 
ent plant. They will remodel this build- 
ing and will install several Wildman 
spring knitting machines in order to in- 
crease the manufacture of rayon under- 
wear tubing, it is said. 
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Bankers and Textiles 


‘SET SEEMS to me the textile people particularly have 

almost lost the art of demanding and receiving an 
adequate profit for their brains and labor. 
held yourselves too cheaply.” 


You have 


This frank statement, made by Samuel S. Conover, 
chairman of the board of the Fidelity Trust Co. at the 
textile symposium, held Thursday of last week by the 
lextile Section of the New York Board of Trade, car- 
ries no new information for the industry. This theme 
has been developed, in varying ways, by almost every 
authority who has attempted to speak or write about the 
textile situation in recent years. It is of particular inter- 
est, however, in that it comes from a man outside the 
industry, and one who, as a banker, may be expected to 
view textile manufacture in an unbiased and _ practical 
manner. 

Mr. Conover’s conclusion was no more novel than his 
premise. After touching on the wild scramble for vol- 
ume at the expense of profit, the handicap of a surplus 
of unliquidated machinery and an over-estimated mill 
capacity, he stated that there were too many competitors 
in the industry and that the incompetent and unsuccess- 
ful ones will perforce have to be absorbed by the larger 
ones for mutual benefit and protection. 
has been sounded repeatedly. 


This advice, too, 
Within the last two weeks, 
\Walker D. Hines, president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, emphasized the desirability of consolidations. Even 
Mr. Hines’ qualification of this advice was similar to 
that used by Mr. Conover. The former stated that there 
was no desire to urge mills to rush into improvident or 
immature consolidations, while the latter remarked that 
the principle of consolidation is sound, but reasonable 
limits must be established. 
* * * 

It is interesting to note that the reply to Mr. Conover’s 
remarks, made on behalf of the textile industry by J. 
Frederick Talcott, of James Talcott, Inc., contains no 
contradiction of the fundamental facts brought out by 
the banker. Mr. Talcott 


stabilize 


stated that textile men must 


more or less 


prices; must control their busi- 
ness with reasonable relation to their capital; must above 
all things keep their merchandise moving, establishing 
a 60-day turnover; and, finally, must make up their 
minds to keep abreast of the times. 

However, he emphasized one fact which is certainly 
worthy of the attention of bankers. He stated that the 
textile industry today is in a better condition than it has 
heen for many years; that there were many bright spots 
in the situation and that bankers should recognize these 
and try to take an unprejudiced view of the textile field. 


These remarks deserve a wider audience than merely 
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the banking fraternity. If the textile industry had been 
able to secure half as much publicity for the funda- 
mental progress it has made recently, as it did for its 
period of depression during which it was classed with 
coal as one of the “sick twins” out of step with all other 
American industry, it would occupy a far better position 
in public esteem than it does today. 

No sincere man, no matter how close his affiliations 
with the textile industry may be, would attempt to deny 
the accuracy of the picture sketched by Mr. Conover and 
filled in by Mr. Talcott. 


This picture, however, is being 
re-drawn. 


The industry is being re-made. The new 
spirit of co-ordination, mentioned repeatedly in these 
columns, is a fact, not a theory. It is true that the job 
is not completed—nor will it be this year, next year, or 
probably within the next decade. 


and will be required. 


Unceasing effort is 
The important point, however, is 
that progress is being made 





and in sufficient measure 
to justify Mr. Talcott’s statement that a new situation is 
arising. 
k * Ox 

It is to be assumed of course that bankers are keeping 
in touch with this development. However, information 
at first hand is undoubtedly welcome to them and conse- 
quently the Textile Section of the New York Board of 
Trade, of which M. Leo Gitelson is chairman, deserves 
credit for bringing together bankers and textile men 


for consideration of problems which are certainly of 
mutual interest. 


“Or 


North Carolina Leads 
Massachusetts 


N THE effective use that it makes of its cotton ma- 
chinery North wrested leadership from 
Massachusetts some years ago, as confirmed by the 
Census Bureau's monthly 


Carolina 


reports of active spindle 
Now the census of the cotton 
industry for 1927 shows that in that year North Car- 


olina firmly established herself as the country’s leading 


hours per active spindle. 


cotton manufacturing state by passing Massachusetts 
substantially in value of production and in number of 
wage earners. 

Massachusetts with 96,182 cotton mill wage earners 
in 1925 had 12,043 more than North Carolina, but in 
1927 North Carolina with 95,786 wage earners had 
4,911 more than Massachusetts. Massachusetts’ cotton 
mill production of $345,864,000 in 1925 was $29,795,000 
more than North Carolina’s production, but in 1927 
North Carolina’s cotton mill production of $310,299,000 
was $25,593,000 in excess of the value of Massachu- 
setts’ production for that census year. 
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Massachusetts still has approximately three million 
more cotton spindles than North Carolina, but around 
two million of the former’s spindles are permanently 
inactive for various reasons, chief of which is the fact 
that competition of North Carolina and other southern 
mills has permanently put them out of business. This 
idle machinery, however, is taxable, and interest on the 
capital investment also adds to the overhead and the 
other competitive difficulties to which cotton mills in 
that state are subjected. North Carolina leads Mas- 
sachusetts by a wide margin in practically all of the 
factors that are commonly utilized to indicate industrial 
position, but it may be of more than passing interest 
to note that, while North Carolina has a safe leadership 
over South Carolina in value of products and in the 
number of wage earners employed, the latter state is 
an extremely close second in spindles in place and 
spindles active while frequently leading North Carolina 
in active spindle hours; South Carolina also was the 
only large cotton manufacturing state that showed in- 
crease in value of products in 1927 over 1925. 

Meanwhile, “‘Massachusetts—there she stands,” with 
her cotton manufacturing leadership wrested from her 
by North Carolina, and with North Carolina being 
increasingly challenged by cotton manufacturing states 
farther south. 

Or 


Those Southern Strikes 


HERE is no evidence that there is anything symp- 

tomatic or epidemic about the recent strikes in 
Carolina cotton mills, or that there is any direct con- 
nection between those strikes and the previous labor 
troubles in Tennessee rayon plants. They would have 
attracted no more attention than have several strikes 
during the same period and for similar causes in New 
England were it not for the fact that strikes in the 
South are so rare; the unusual is news, therefore these 
southern strikes have received wide local and national 
newspaper publicity. 

Crude use of the stop watch in time studies was the 
cause of the initial South Carolina strike, and most of 
the other strikes in adjacent towns were in protest at 
local labor specialization and extension plans that were 
improperly interpreted as being similar. Such news 
spreads like wildfire under normal conditions, and it 
would spread more rapidly if certain radical labor 
leaders who are missing from New England textile 
centers happened to be in that section of South Carolina. 
That this element may have stirred up trouble in certain 
plants seems plausible, because no stop watches were 
used and the operatives had appeared satisfied with 
improved quality of the work and with extra pay for 
increased effort. 

It is unnecessary openly to utilize the stop watch in 
labor extension and specialization work when the latter 
is supervised by men of common sense who have had 
practical mill experience, and native southern labor will 
not endure such espionage. To be successful such im- 
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provement in manufacturing and working conditions 
must be based upon improvement in quality of materials 
processed, upon segregation of skilled and _ unskilled 
labor and upon a just sharing with the operative of 
gains resulting from increased production and decreased 
cost. If after such basic conditions have been complied 
with by the manufacturer the operatives feel that they 
are being unjustly treated, then the quickest way of 
bringing them to their senses is to revert temporarily 
to old conditions and their accompanying smaller pay 
envelopes. 

An outside radical labor element attempting to ‘bore 
from within” may meet temporary success in the South, 
but to the native operatives as well as to the manufac- 
turers these radicals are foreigners and there is nothing 
to indicate that our southern friends will not be as suc- 
cessful as in the past in dealing with such disturbing 
elements of society. As southern industry becomes more 
diversified it must expect more labor trouble, but if 
manufacturers maintain the same cordial and sympa- 
thetic relations with operatives as in the past it will be 
as difficult for labor radicals to bore from within as 
from without. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: This week was one of the 
quietest to date this year. Easter holidays, coupled with 
credit uncertainties and the Wall Street situation, have 
dulled the cotton goods business. Mills are in a strong 
position and feel well able to withstand a period of quiet 
without any general weakening. Prices have been main- 
tained, although there have been scattered instances of 
concessions. 

Wool Textile Markets: Certain sellers of high grade 
worsteds feel satisfied with business already placed, and 
consider the outlook promising. Stylers of these lines 
are beginning to consider spring 1930 and believe that 
black and white combinations hold much promise. Popu- 
lar-priced fancy worsteds well ahead of last year. Some 
woolen houses meeting with success, but the season is too 
much “worsted” for any general improvement. Easier 
trend in worsted yarn prices, particularly in fine grades ; 
demand is small. 

Knit Goods Markets: Men’s medium and lightweight 
underwear in good spot call, with prices steady. Heavy- 
weight futures good, but knitters complain of narrow 
margin. Hosiery market steady; full-fashioned quiet, 
and men’s fancy tops are in good call. Active buying of 
sweaters and bathing-suits continues to feature outer- 
wear trade. 

Silk Textile Markets: Active buying and a firm Jap- 
anese market strengthened the New York situation and 
sent prices 5c upward on all raw silk grades. Buying 
was dropped slightly, but the week ended strong. Thrown 
silk market also strong, with steady buying and prices 
firm. Spun silk traders noted slight decline in orders, 
but week was steady. Broadsilk factors still busy filling 
spring reorders with fair summer call for summer lines. 
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Cleaning Floors the Modern Way 





Equipment Saves Time and Labor 
Electric Floor-Scrubbing 


T IS generally conceded that the mat- 

ter of keeping textile mills spotlessly 
clean is a problem of the first magnitude 
in mill operation. The loss through 
soilage of manufactured goods is not the 
only reason why modern standards of 
cleanliness are striven for by operators. 
It is equally important in its influence 
upon workers, because the production 
of a dirty plant is inevitably far below 
that of a clean mill. If the mill is clean, 
the worker will be influenced to speed 
in output, whereas a dirty environment 
will lead to slovenly, inefficient work. 

Furthermore, personal accident and 
fire hazards are reduced where a plant 
is clean, and it has been established that 
many disastrous fires of the past have 
been traced directly to an inexcusable 
and readily preventable state of filth 
and disorder—two items which go hand 
in hand. 

The cleanliness in any plant begins 
with the floors. If the floors are kept 
clean, the chances 
are that all other 
parts and furnishings 


of a plant will be 
kept clean. An em 
ploye will not be 
disposed to throw 


enthusiastic users of the modern ma- 
chine method, which years ago passed 
the experimental stages of its develop- 
ment and has today become an accepted 
and proven utility. 

Nothing can be more substantial sup- 
port of this statement than the expres- 
sions of those who have used and are 
using power scrubbers and who un- 
qualifiedly attest to the all-around effi- 
ciency of such equipment. 


American Thread Co. 


The American Thread Co. boasts that 
it has kept the floors in its mills spot- 



















Two Types of Vacuum Moppers 


filth on te clean tloor while a dirty 
floor does not command such a degree of 
respect. He will be influenced to keep 
machines, his work benches, and 
himself clean. 


his 


Electric Floor Scrubbing 


In appreciation of these facts, it fol- 
lows that mill managers are bending 
every possible effort to keep their floors 
spotlessly clean and are employing the 
most efficient means of which they are 
aware to the attainment of this end. 
With the development of machines and 
the application of electricity, there has 


come electric floor scrubbing in the 
rapid march of industrial progress. 
Not only are incomparably clean 


floors assured by the employment of 
electric scrubbers, but the desired end 
is obtained at a great saving in time, 
labor, and money over the old-fashioned 
hand methods. Hundreds of mills are 
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lessly clean for seven years through the 
use of electrically operated scrubbing 
machines. Their statement, recently 
made public by the H. P. Gould Co. of 
Chicago, reads: 

“Dirt has no place in a thread mill, and 
a soiled spool of thread is unsalable. Where 
thousands of miles of thread are constantly 
i process and hundreds of expensive ma- 
chines are in use, a small amount of dirt 
can cause a great amount of trouble. Clean 
Hoors generally mean a clean factory. For 
the American Thread Co. 
installed a system of electric floor scrub- 
bing in its mills some seven years ago. At 
the Willimantic, Conn., mills—probably the 
largest and most modern thread mills in 
the world—three scrubbing systems scrub 
over a half million square feet of hard 
maple floor. Two machines are kept in 
SeScr ve. 

“In the manufacturing department, a 
four-man crew with two machines, work- 
ing 48 hours a week, scrubs 288,000 square 
feet of floor at a rate of 3,000 square feet 


these reas« ms, 
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an hour and a labor cost of 1.7c. per square 
foot year. This floor contains long aisles 
between closely spaced machinery, and 
usually the scrubbing machines also scrub 
under the machines. Lint and machine oil, 
trampled under foot, form a mass ordi- 
narily difficult to remove. With the scrub- 
bing machines, hot water, and cleansing 
powder, the floors are kept spotless. 

“In the finishing department, the 250,000 
square feet of floor are also scrubbed on 
a four-week schedule by another crew. 
Centralizing the responsibility for cleanli- 
ness in two crews assures cleaner floors 
at a lower cost.” 


Other Mills 


The Highland Park Mfg. Co. makes 
another strong statement on the econo- 
mies of using scrubbing machines. It 
says: 

“Scrubbing machines have given us bet- 
ter results than we could possibly obtain 
by hand methods, and we have been able 
to save $26,000 in the five years and four 
months we have used them, over the old 
method of hand scrubbng. We were using 
twelve people to scrub by the hand method 
and now we use only three men.” 

Other mills which have met with suc- 
cess in the use of electric floor-cleaning 
apparatus, and have emphatically said 
so, are the following: Skenandoa 
Rayon Corp.; Belgian Spinning Co.; 
Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, N. C.; 
Leaksville Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C.; 
Lawton Spinning Co.; and Esmond 
Mills, Esmond, R. I, 


Usual System 


There are many sizes of floor-scrub- 
bing-machine systems—a right size for 
any floor condition. A system usually 
consists of three units—a scrubbing ma- 
chine, a mopping machine, and a mop 
truck. The scrubber scours the dirt 
loose from the floor, the mopping ma- 
chine follows, takes up the dirty emul- 
sion, flushes the floor with clean water, 
and in turn takes that rinse water up. 
The mop truck follows to enable a mop- 
per to take up the last vestige of water 
left by the mopping machine from places 
inaccessible to it. 

The latest mechanical contribution to 
a scrubbing-machine system is an elec- 
trically driven vacuum mopper to take 
the place of the friction-driven pumping 
method of the mopping machine. ‘This 
unit has long been demanded by those 
familiar with the problems of cleaning 
Hoors by machine methods. 





Lowell Textile Institute to Hold 
Open House 


Charles H. Eames, president of Lowell 
Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass., an- 
nounces that “open house” will be held 
at the Institute on Friday afternoon 
and evening, April 12. Special features 
are being planned for the various de- 
partments which will be of interest to 
the public. All who care to see the 
Institute in operation are cordially in- 
vited to attend at that time. Although 
this special date has been arranged for 
the public, visitors are also welcome at 
other times. 

















Many Enlargements and Improvements 
in the Carolinas 


Additions to Drayton, Joanna, Gaffney, and 
Hart Cotton Mills, and Powell Knitting Co. 


EW construction ‘work for the 
N Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., includes the erection of a 
large weaving building. They are also 
carrying out a rearrangement of ma- 
chinery in the spinning mill, installing 
a 1,000-kw. steam turbine, and making 
miscellaneous improvements. 
The weaving building, which is near- 
ing completion, will be one of the finest 


By J. T. Wardlaw* 


building to take care of 60,000 spindles 
with all preparatory equipment and 
loons. The building is 154x436 ft., 
three stories, with a basement 154x218 
ft. It is an all-steel structural frame 
building with columns spaced 25x27 ft., 
wood floors, and steel sash. There is a 
monitor 50 ft. wide on the roof to pro- 
vide light and ventilation. All steel sash 
are glazed with actinic glass to elimi- 





View of Roving Department in New Spinning Unit of Hart Cotton Mills, Inc. 


in the country. The area of this build- 
ing is about 120,000 sq.ft. It is of brick 
and steel construction with 3-in. plank 
roof which is well insulated to prevent 
condensation. There is a sawtooth roof 
over most of the building and a two- 
story section at the west end provides 
for a clothroom on the second floor. 

There is a shafting basement which 
provides for underflow drive. The drive 
will be divided into small groups by in- 
stalling motors for each individual line 
of shafting. All natural lighting of the 
interior will come from sawtooth sky- 
lights and windows on the north side. 
Windows are omitted on the south and 
west sides to exclude direct sunlight. 
The loom installation in this building 
will be completed in the spring. The 
steam turbine and generator was pur- 
chased from General Electric Co. The 
power plant will be ready for operation 
by about May 1. 


Joanna Cotton Mills 


During 1928, the Joanna Cotton Mills, 
Goldville, S. C., erected a new mill 





*Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


nate glare and give better diffusion of 
light. 

The new building is erected adjacent 
to the older plant, which has a capacity 
of 31,000 spindles. Both mills will 
manufacture shade cloth. Cotton stor- 
age and opener room equipment for both 
mills will be located in the basement, 
from which the cotton will be blown to 
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the picker room. On the second floor 
will be placed carding, roving, spooling, 
and warping; on the third floor, spin- 
ning; and on the first floor, weaving. 
3arber-Colman high-speed spoolers and 
warpers and Draper looms will be in- 
stalled. The building will be equipped 
with 35,000 spindles, and it is probable 
that the full complement of machinery 
will be installed in the near future. 

The present village has been enlarged 
by an addition of 70 cottages. These are 
thoroughly modern in every way, being 
equipped with complete bath-room fix- 
tures, including bath tubs, hot water 
heaters, etc. A sanitary sewer system 
and water supply including fire protec- 
tion has been installed, and all streets 
will be graded and top soiled, and curbs 
and gutters and sidewalks laid. 

The construction of mill building and 
houses was done under contract with 


the Fiske Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C. The lighting and 
power wiring was done by R. H. 


Bouligny, Inc., Charlotte; the heating 
system, including wall radiation, was 
by the Poe Piping & Heating Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and the fire protection 
system was installed by the Automatic 
Sprinkler Corp. of America. 


Hart Cotton Mills 


The Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., Tarboro, 
N. C., have recently put into operation 
extensions to their No. 2 mill at Tar- 
boro. The plant originally consisted of 
two separate units, one making chain ~ 
warps and the other making sheetings, 
their total equipment being about 8,000 
spindles. It was desired to change the 





Powell Knitting Co.; Three-story Extension to Main Building and the New 
Dyehouse are Shown at Right 
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sheeting unit to a 16,000-spindle spin- 
ning mill and the warp mill to a weave 
shed. This was accomplished by mak- 
ing extensions to the original building. 

These extensions consist of a two- 
story brick and timber addition, 105x 
178 ft., on one end of the original build- 
ing, and a two-story wood and timber 
picker house on the other end. The 
picker house is 105x28 ft., and has 
toilet and elevator towers. 


Powell Knitting Co. 


Recent extensions to the plant of the 
Powell Knitting Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
consist of a three-story steel, wood, and 
concrete addition to their main mill, ap- 
proximately 170x132 ft., and a one-story 


dye-house 50x50 ft. Thirty-nine opera- 
tives’ cottages were erected at the same 
time that the mill extensions were built. 
This new addition doubles the size of 
the original plant. The increased pro- 
duction made necessary a corresponding 
increase in dyehouse capacity. 


Saxon Mills’ School 


In order to provide for the increasing 
educational requirements of their mill 
village and its vicinity, the Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., have built a new 
school and a gymnasium, The main 
school building is of frame construction 
and is approximately 53x306 ft. It has 
an auditorium in an ell which is 52x57 
ft. The gymnasium adjoins the school 





and is of brick and steel construction, 
53x93 ft. 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. 


The Gaffney Mig. Co., Gaffney, S. C., 
has demolished what was known as No. 
1 mill and has erected in its place a 
three-story brick and steel building ap- 
proximately 113x284 ft. A feature of 
this building is a shafting basement to 
provide for under-floor drive for ma- 
chinery. Looms have been installed on 
the first two floors, and spinning and 
clothroom machinery on the top floor 
for the manufacture of shade cloth. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
prepared the plans for these various 
enlargements and improvements and su- 
pervised the construction work. 


Southern-Brighton Mills Extend Plant 


at Shannon, Georgia 


Build Large Manufacturing Building, Four-Compart- 
ment Warehouse, and Fifty New Houses for Workers 


ONSTRUCTION work on the 
Cision to the plant of the South- 

ern-Brighton Mills, at Shannon, 
Ga., which was started in August, 1928, 
is practically completed and the new 
space is ready for the installation of ma- 
chinery and equipment, which should be 
placed and in full operation early during 
the present year. This enlargement of 
the original plant consists of the follow- 
ing additions: 

First, a new mill building 152x561 ft. 
in size; second, a four-compartment 
warehouse building, three of the com- 
partments being designed to provide 
additional storage space needed for 
materials and supplies, while the fourth 
is to be used as a cotton classing and 
sampling room, the space at present 
used for this purpose in the mill office 
building being inadequate and unsuited 
to present-day needs; and third, 50 new 
houses for operatives. 


Second Step in Plan 


These additions, representing the sec- 
ond step in the construction plan of the 
Southern-Brighton Mills, will about 
double the producing capacity of the 
original plant at this place. 

The first unit of this mill was built 
in 1926, at Shannon, seven miles out 
from Rome, Ga., on the Calhoun High- 
way, and is located on the main line of 
the Atlanta-Cincinnati Division of the 
Southern Railway. Ths original unit 
is a new, modernly designed and con- 
structed plant in all particulars, and the 
equipment consists chiefly of machinery 
moved from the older Brighton Mills 
in Passaic, N. J. The new mill just 
being completed is constructed along 


By C. A. Jones 


similar modern lines, and ties in with the 
first one in all respects to make an effi- 
cient plant. It is being equipped largely 
with machinery from the Allwood, N. J., 
mill which has been operated in the past 
as a branch of the Brighton Co. 

The new manufacturing building is of 
standard mill construction, slow-burning 
type, with brick walls, cast-iron col- 
umns, and steel eye beams. There is 
ample window space on either side for 
good lighting. The roof design is of 
the monitor type and serves the purpose 
of giving additional room lighting from 
this source. As a whole, the new con- 
struction is in harmony with that of the 
older mill building. 


This new mill necessitated several 
changes in the general layout and ar- 
rangement of the machinery for the 
plant as a whole. Part of the present 
equipment now in operation in the older 
unit is to be moved to the new mill, and 
will be replaced with some of the addi- 
tional equipment now being brought in. 
In accordance with this rearranged plan, 
the new addition will be devoted chiefly 
to twisting and weaving, but will in- 
clude also certain of the intermediate 
and special type machinery necessary 
in the manufacture of the particular line 
of products on which the new mill is 
intended to operate. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Spinning Mill, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Finer Counts That We 
May Serve You Better 


Our customers and friends are cordially 

invited to call at booths Nos. 222 and 

225 at the Knitting Arts Exhibition week 

of April 15, to inspect our finer counts 

of yarns, Nos. 140/s-2, 160/s-2, 180/s-—2 t 
and 200/s—2; our own spinning. 





BOGER & CRAWFORD 


“From the Cotton Field Direct to You”’ 
J. and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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George E. Spofford has resigned as 
president of the mills being operated by 
W. H. Langley & Co. in South Caro- 
lina following the confirmation of plans 
of Homer Loring to buy out these mills. 
No future plans of Mr. Spofford have 
been given out. 


W. T. Thatcher, Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Philadelphia, has returned 
to his office after having spent three 
weeks at his winter home in Cocoanut 
Grove, Fla. 


The Kiwanis club of Elkin, N. C., is 
sponsoring the erection of a public hos- 
pital and H. G. Chatham, president of 
the Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, an- 
nounces that his company will give 
$10,000 toward the project. 


W. T. Rankin, president and treas- 
urer of the Osceola Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., who has served as Mayor, 
declares that he will not be a candidate 
for re-election. 


Owen Coogan has become vice-presi- 
dent of the Appalachian Mills Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. He is to continue as 
a vice-president in the Van Dyke Knit- 
ting Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


J. C. Self, president and treasurer of 
the Greenwood (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
has been made chairman of the finance 
committee of the Greenwood Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Charles J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, head of 
the Woolen Corp. of America and in- 
terested in numerous other textile en- 
terprises, has been elected president of 
the Union Bank & Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Webb is internationally 
known in the wool trade and is one of 
the foremost civic leaders in  Phila- 
delphia. 


B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent of the chain of Chadwick-Hoskins 
Co. mills, was honor guest at the an- 
nual meeting and banquet of the Ander- 
son (S. C.) Chamber of Commerce. 


Julius E. Brauer, president and treas- 
urer of the Aetna Waste Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been elected president and 
treasurer of the Worcester Felt Pad 
Corp., a new organization. 


Paolino Gerli, president of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange, has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the raw silk division of the 
Silk Association of America, Inc. 


William Wood was the last of the 
founders of Philadelphia Textile School. 
Mr. Wood died March 4, 1929, at age 
of 92 vears. He was formerly head of 
William Wood & Co., Philadelphia, 
which operated as the Pequea Mills. 
His was among the concerns that do- 
nated to a fund of $29,600 in 1883 which 
was used to organize the Philadelphia 
school, Mr. Wood's firm donating $2,500 
to it. Among the other well-known 
companies that contributed to the fund 
in that year were H. W. Butterworth & 
Co.; John & James Dobson, Inc.; John 





The late William W ood, last of the founders 
of Philadelphia Textile School 


Yewdall, now Yewdall & Jones; John 
Bromley & Sons; Jas. Doak, Jr., & Co.; 
Grundy Bros. & Campion, now Wm. 
H. Grundy & Co.; S. B. and B. W. 
Fleisher, Inc., Stead & Miller; and M. A. 
Furbush & Son, now a part of the 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., organization. 
Mr. Wood was vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Museum & School of In- 
dustrial Art of which the Philadelphia 
Textile School is a part and at 92 years 
of age he was a director of the United 
Gas Improvement Co., one of the largest 
utility concerns in the country. 


At the annual meeting of the Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., 
held on March 27, the following were 
elected to the Board of Directors: John 
Bancroft, John Bancroft, Jr., Joseph 
Bancroft, William C. Biddle, Robert O. 
Cooke, William T. Quillan, Henry R. 
Putnam, Earl S. Jenckes, Charles W. 
Baker, Jr., and Samuel B. Bird. The 
new members elected were Charles W. 
Baker, Jr. and Samuel B. Bird. The 
officers of the company elected are: 
James Bancroft, Chairman of the Board; 
John Bancroft, Jr., President; Robert O. 
Cooke, Vice-President and Treasurer; 
William T. Quillan, Vice-President; 
William Berry, Vice-President; Samuel 
B. Bird, Secretary. 


At the annual meeting of the Eddy- 
stone (Pa.) Mfg. Co. held March 28, 
the following were elected to the Board 
of Directors: Joseph Bancroft, John 
Bancroft, Jr., William T. Quillan, W. R. 
MacIntyre, John Bancroft, Sr., W. S. 
Godfrey, Lincoln Godfrey, and S. M. 
Brown. The officers of the company 
elected were: John Bancroft, Jr., Presi- 
dent; Joseph Bancroft, Vice-President; 
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William T. Quillan, Vice-President; 
W. R. MacIntyre, General Superintend- 
ent; R. O. Cooke, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; George Hetherington, Assistant 
Secretary; Frank Bromley, Sales Man- 


ager; Carl F. Zoch, Assistant Sales 
Manager. 


E. L. Dale, sales manager, Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia and Chester, Pa., 
who has been absent from his offices 
in the Fidelity-Philadelphia Bldg., for 
the last few weeks is recovering his 
usual good health and is expected to re- 
turn within the next few days. 


H. Arthur Ligon, president and treas- 
urer of Arcadia Mills and treasurer of 
the recently organized Fairforest Fin- 
ishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C., and 
Irving Southworth, of Pacific Mills, 
Boston and Lawrence, Mass., have been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Piedmont & Northern Railway. The 
new directors succeed the late Walter 
S. Montgomery, Sr., textile executive of 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Edwin Farnham 


Greene, formerly treasurer of Pacific 
Mills. 


_L. M. O’Melia, president of O’Melia 
Silks, Inc., Fonda, N. Y., has returned 
trom an extended sojourn in Florida. 


Frederick L. Parker, president of the 
U. S. Whip Co., Westfield, Mass., and 
Mrs. Parker, have returned from a six 
weeks’ trip to the Hawaiian Islands. 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., has been appointed a member of 
the American International committee 
to act in an advisory capacity for the 
exposition at Barcelona, Spain, which 
opens on May 15 and continues seven 
months. 


Frederic W. Howe, vice-president of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Providence, R. I., is expected to return 
shortly from a vacation tour of Mediter- 
ranean countries. 


Peter Lynch, proprietor of the Lynch 
Spindle Works, Millbury, Mass., and 
Mrs. Lynch, have returned from a six 
weeks’ vacation at Miami, Fla. 


Homer C. Bliss, assistant treasurer of 
the Corticelli Silkk Co., Florence, Mass., 
has been elected president of the Flor- 
ence Savings Bank, of which he was 
previously vice-president. 


F. E. Vantine, treasurer of the Re- 
public Cotton Mills, Great Falls, S. C., 
has been made secretary and treasurer 


of the Carolina Foto-Voice Co., Great 
Falls. 


S. M. Harrison has become assistant 


treasurer of the Echota Cotton Mills, 
Calhoun, Ga. 


Mrs. Blanche Sternberger Benjamin, 
of New Orleans, has given the home of 
her late parents, Mr. and Mrs. E. Stern- 
berger, in Greensboro, N. C., to be con- 
verted into an institution to be known 
as the Sternberger Children’s Hospital. 
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At the time of his death E. Sternberger 
was president of the Revolution Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, and was succeeded 
by his widow, Mrs. Bertha Sternberger, 
who also directed the affairs of the mill 
until she died. The residence donated 
for the hospital was built 12 years ago 
at a cost of $125,000. 


J. H. Separk, secretary-treasurer of 
the Gray-Separk group of mills in North 
Carolina, gave a talk to students of 
Davidson (N. C.) College on March 26. 


Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board of the Chase National Bank, New 
York, and Ray Morris, of Brown Bros. 
& Co., New York, were elected to the 
board of the American Woolen Co. at 
the stockholders’ meeting held March 
26 in Springfield, Mass. 


Vaughn Jealous, Boston wool buyer, 
returned on the S. S. “Cedric” on March 
25 from a European trip. 


J. R. McAteer is now chemist and 
dyer at the Hatch Full-Fashioned Ho- 
siery Co., Belmont, N. C. 


E. B. Outlaw, of Bessemer City, N. C., 
has gone to Whitmire, S. C., where he 
has been awarded the contract for over- 
hauling the machinery for the Whitmire 


plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Inc. 


A. E. Elton, formerly a member of 
the staff of the Harvey Knitting Co., 
Ltd., Woodstock, Ont., Canada, has been 
transferred to Zimmerknit, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton. He is a member of the foremen 
staff. 


C. E. Hedden, who for the past four 
vears has been head of the industrial 
staff of the department of public in- 
struction in the State of Pennsylvania, 
has taken the position as supervisor of 
plant training in the Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


George Kohn is leaving the Carolina 
Dyeing & Winding Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C., to become salesman demonstrator 
for the Celanese Corp. of America. He 
will be located in Charlotte, N. C., at 
their office until April 15, at which time 
he will leave for Philadelphia to make 
his headquarters. His territory will be 
Pennsylvania, New York and Delaware. 


Joseph Metcalf, 2nd, of the Farr AI- 


paca Co., Holyoke, Mass., has been 
elected a director of the Hadley Falls 
Trust Co. to succeed his uncle, Frank 


H. Metcalf, resigned. Son of the late 
Howard F. Metcalf, agent of the Farr 
Alpaca Co., Joseph Metcalf, 2nd, is the 
youngest bank director in his city, being 
only 26 years old. 


Herbert Phillips, formerly night over- 
seer of spinning at the varn mill of A. 
B. Green, Bridgeton, R. I., has become 
overseer of spinning for the Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co. 

Charles Walker, formerly 
tendent of the Trion (Ga.) Co., has 
become associated with the Ware 
Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. Frank S. Den- 


superin- 
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nis, who used to be with the Lafayette 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, succeeds him. 


J. J. West has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Cheraw (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


D. I. Williams recently resigned as 
superintendent of the Chadwick-Hos- 
kins Co. mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C., 
on account of ill health. 


Thomas Curney has been appointed a 
loom fixer at the Stutz-Hadfield Silk 
Corp., Clinton, S. C. 


On March 25 citizens of Warren, Me., 
united with employes of the George’s 
River Mills in holding a public reception 
for George W. Walker, Robert Walker 
and Nathaniel B. Eastman, the three 
men who preside at the textile plant in 
the respective capacities of superintend- 
ent, assistant superintendent and clerk. 
This plant is observing its golden 
jubilee. 


J. L. Jewell, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Martel Mills, 
Cherokee Falls, N. C., has accepted a 
similar position with the Chesnee (S. C.) 
Mills. 


Alfred R. Fletcher, foreman in the 
machining of castings for cotton cards 
for the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., for the last 25 years and an 
employee for 52 years, will retire on 


April 1. 


Stanley M. Cheney has resigned his 
position as assistant superintendent of 
the Litchfield Shuttle Co., Southbridge, 
Mass. 


T. A. Sweet is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Kendall Mills, Inc., Wateree 
plant, Camden, S. C. 


R. B. Cook has resigned a position 
with the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
plant No. 1 and will go to Greenville, 
S. C., to accept a position. 


E. A. Thompson, formerly connected 
with Easley (S. C.) Cotton Mills has 
been made weaving overseer at the 
Fountain Inn, S. C., plant of the Wood- 
side Cotton Mills Co. He _ succeeds 
W. J. Culberson who resigned to accept 
a similar position with the Clinton 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


H. A. Lucas is now night overseer of 
spinning at the Fort Mill (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co. No. 1 mill. 


William T. Waterhouse, overseer of 
carding for the Paton Mfg. Co., Sher- 
brooke, Que., Canada, has resigned his 
position with that company. 


Walter N. Dyson has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the Hud- 
son (Mass.) Worsted Co. Mr. Dyson 
comes from Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


_George R. Paige has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding for the Proc- 
tor Woolen Mills, Proctorsville, Ver- 


mont. Mr. Paige comes from Canton, 
Mass. 


Thomas Cavanaugh has accepted the 
position as overseer of carding for the 
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Mr. 
Cavanaugh was formerly employed by 
the International Braid Co. 


Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 


James Hilyer is now second hand in 
carding at the Martel Mills, Inc., 
Egan, Ga. 


C. E. Barnes is now overseer of the 
clothroom of the Avondale Cotton Mills, 
Humboldt, Tenn. 


Thomas Gorgan has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning for the Uxbridge 
(Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., to accept a 
similar position with the Waucantuck 
Mills in that town. 


Joseph Holding has accepted a posi- 
tion as second hand in the weaving de- 
partment of the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisher- 
ville, Mass. He comes from the Petta- 
consett Mfg. Co., Inc., Thornton, R. I. 


J. H. Thomas, formerly second hand in 
carding at the Aldora Mills, Barnesville, 
Ga., now holds a similar position with 
the Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 


Prepare for Phi Psi Convention 
In April 


The annual convention of the Phi Psi 
I‘raternity, a national textile organiza- 
tion having chapters in all the im- 
portant textile schools of the country, 
will start with an informal dinner and 
smoker, Friday evening, April 19, in 
Charlotte, N. C. Saturday morning 
there will be a business meeting of the 
fraternity and the conferring of honor- 
ary degrees upon prominent men in the 
textile industry, selected by the three 
active chapters in the South. 

About 200 are expected to attend the 
banquet Saturday evening, at which 
time H. R. (Peter) Pund, a member of 
the chapter at Georgia Tech, and an 
all-American football player, will ad- 
dress the gathering. Dr. D. W. Daniel, 
of Clemson College, S. C., widely known 
as an after-dinner speaker, is also on 
the program. 

National officers of the fraternity 
are: President, A. R. Thompson, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C.; vice-president, Charles 
W. Neeld, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; secre- 
tary, M. T. Farley, Weston, Mass.; and 
treasurer, E. N. Ferrell, Sommerville, 
Mass. W. A. Kennedy, Charlotte, N. C., 
is chairman of the committee in charge 
of convention affairs. 





Cotton Executives and Bankers 


Form Club in Greenville, S. C. 


Cotumsia, S. C.—A club is to be 
organized in Greenville, which will in- 
clude cotton mill executives, bankers, 
cotton merchants and cotton brokers. 
Many things for the upbuilding of the 
cotton trade will be accomplished by 
this organization, its promoters pre- 
dicted. 


Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., has installed an entire new open- 
ing outfit, two new  Barber-Colman 
automatic spoolers, two high-speed 
warpers, and two Saco-Lowell slashers. 
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Paperless Silk-Warp Beam 





Adjustable Inside Flanges— 
Can Hold 3,200 Yards 


A new silk-warp beam with adjustable 
inside beam flanges which permit the 
beaming of silk without the use of 





Adjustable Flange of Paperless 
Silk-W arp Beam 


paper has been developed by the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Elimination of the paper not 
only saves a cost each year of about $9 
per beam, but renders it unnecessary 
for the weavers to collect papers from 
under the warp beam, for sorters to 
collect the papers from the weavers and 
sort them, and for warpers to stop to 
place paper in the warp. Furthermore, 
it eliminates the necessity for facilities 
for storing paper. 

The barrel is 6% in. in diameter, 
made large to improve the quality of 
the last few cuts. Either 8- or 10-in. 
outside friction heads are furnished. 
The inside flanges are 16 in. in diameter 
and permit beaming 3,200 yd. or slightly 
more on one beam. These flanges screw 
on the barrel with a fine adjustment of 
twelve threads to the inch. The max- 
imum range of adjustment is 15 in. On 
a 54-in. loom this would mean a max- 
imum warp width of 494 in. and a 
minimum width of 34} in. 


Slot for Tying Ends 


There is a slot extending across the 
beam for tying the section ends to the 
barrel. Two holes are made in each 
pipe over this slot so that the warp may 
be tied at these points. It is the present 
practice to put tenter hooks in the slot 
and in the holes, to which the warp ends 
are secured, 

The barrel is of wood construction. 
A piece of threaded pipe is driven on to 
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each end of the wooden barrel. The in- 
side flanges are made of cast iron. The 
inside bore is threaded to the same 
diameter as the pipe and is held in 
place on the threaded pipe by means of 
a set screw, the pipe being slotted so 
that the set screw may fit into this slot 
instead of destroying the thread on the 
pipe. The threading of the entire in- 
side bore of the flange, including the 
hub and the flange part, makes a per- 
fectly tight joint where the inside sur- 
face of the flange meets the pipe por- 
tion of the barrel, so that no silk can get 
in between. 


Improved Clutch Spindle 





Steel Cap Keeps Out Dirt and 


Protects Segments 


An improved Fournier & 
Lemoine clutch is announced 
by Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 
Milk St., Boston. It is equip- 
ped with a steel cap that fits 
on the spindle blade with 
arms that extend downward 
between the segments and in- 
to the neck of the whorl. This 
prevents the yarn, lint, and 
dirt from entering between 
the spindle and segments. It 
also protects them when bob- 
bins are jammed on to the 
spindles. In case yarn from 
dofing becomes wound 
around the outside of the 


clutch, the openings in the View of 
clutch—that is, the space be- Improved 
tween the segments—will al- Clutch 


low the yarn to be hooked or 
cut off easily. 

The F. & L. clutch as shown is made 
up of three segments, the lower edges 
of which are set on the recess at the 
top of the whorl. These segments are 
provided with an outwardly projecting 
flange which is engaged by the lower 
edge of an angular spring, located with- 
in the recess, and held in position by 
a cap having a driving fit on the upper 
end of the whorl. It will be readily 
noted that in order to displace or pull 
out segments, it would be necessary to 
remove the cap from the top of the 
whorl, which is impossible to do when 
doffing. There are no sliding parts to 
become worn or corroded and so pre- 
vent working of the clutch. The clutch 
is independent of the blade, all parts 
being fastened to the top of the whorl. 

Many advantages are claimed for this 
clutch spindle. The bobbins all stand 
at a uniform level on the spindles. This 
gives full, equal packages on all bobbins, 
increasing the amount of yarn per doff 
and decreasing waste. In spinning a 
bunch for feeler work, a great saving 
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in waste is made with this clutch, due 
to the fact that it is possible to have 
each bunch in the same relative posi- 
tion. Bobbins are easily doffed, which 
saves spindles from being bent in doff- 
ing, but on the other hand the clutch 
holds the bobbin steady, preventing any 
slipping or jumping. 


Unit Heaters 





Lowboy and Highboy Are Compact 
and Pleasing to Eye 


A new line of unit heaters, compact 
and more pleasing in appearance than 
former types, has been announced by 
the Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
These heaters are of two types, the 
Lowboy and Highboy. The Lowboy 
consists of one section of pleasingly 
paneled casing, while the Highboy is 
made up of two sections. 


Assembly Is Simple 


The assembly has been kept simple 
and universal. Complete rotor and 
shaft can be removed through end 
plates without disturbing the top of 
the fan casing or fan housing. The 
motor-bracket end-plate and the out- 
board end-plate are interchangeable, so 
that the drive can be placed on either 
end. The motor bracket can be re- 
volved to assume any position of dis- 
charge. 

The heating element is made up of 
Universal Aerofin suitable for pres- 
sures from 24 to 150 lbs. gauge. Aero- 
fin is claimed to be the original fin-tube 
heater, light in weight, efficient, and 
non-corrosive. This heater element can 
be removed from either end of the unit 
through the end plates. It can be as- 
sembled with steam or drip connections 
on either end as desired. The multi- 


rotors are of the centrifugal type, each 
in its own fan housing, designed to 
deliver a large volume of air quietly 
and efficiently. 


The rotor is of the 





Screen-Type Lowboy Used Where 
Construction Is of “Glass- 
W all” Character 
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/¥as your HUMIDIFYING 


SYSTEM 


installed when bicycles \¥% 


were built for two? 


HE humidifying equip- 

ments in textile mills in 
vogue 15 to 30 years ago can’t 
compete with the efficient sys- 
tems of today. Even the com- 
plicated automatic control de- 
vices of more recent years are 
now giving place to the new 
Amco Humidity Control, be- 
cause it’s simpler, more re- 


sponsive and far more reliable. 


Yet this modern control 
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costs no more, often less, than - oo 


the complicated devices which 
depend on wet and dry bulb elements for main- 


taining proper humidity conditions. 


A special animal membrane, extremely sensi- 
tive to changes in humidity but unaffected by 
temperature is the actuating element in this 
unique control which is revolutionizing humidi- 


fying conditions in scores of mills. This animal 


membrane is responsible for the simplicity of 


the new Amco Control and its reliability was 


proved in 100,000 tests before final adoption. 


Some 2,000 of these dependable Amco Con- 


to Mississippi. For many months they have 
been maintaining relative humidities within a 
range of 2% without a single 


complaint or failure. 


To get full benefit from your 
humidifying system you need 
a trouble-proof control. Try 
Amco! It is so good and we 
are so confident it will better 
conditions in your mill that 


we will install one on 30 days’ 








a 
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~ Seaia  t i al i nl ii 


Sits 


trols are now in actual mill service from Maine free trial! This newly designed Amco Humidity 


Control automatically regulates and 
controls humidity in Textile and other 
mills without using wet or dry bulb 
actuated devices. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices a : 
Air Doctors Since 1888 3 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
262 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


SALES OFFICES 


Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S. C. 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES—Continued 





multiblade type, using a modified back- 
ward-tipped blade which is _ positive 
in its air delivery and will effectively 
force the warm air over a large work- 
ing area. 

Highboy and Lowboy heaters are 





Lowboy Installed with Wall Brackets 


suitable for almost any space or struc- 
ture. The width is purposely kept 
down to the minimum so that they will 
fit in conveniently between girders and 





Highboy Unit Heater 


beams. They can be installed ver- 
tically, horizontally, or inverted. They 
are suitable for floor mounting, wall- 
bracket mounting, or ceiling suspension. 


Lamps Colored on Inside 





Engineer Wins $500 for Outstanding 
Development 


A process for spraying paint on the 
inside of electric light bulbs has been 
voted the outstanding Westinghouse 
accomplishment in the lamp-making in- 
dustry for 1928, by the Westinghouse 
Lamp Co. The inventor of the process, 
Albert H. Lindstrom, has been pre- 
sented the $500 prize issued each year 
by the Westinghouse company. After 
the spraying, the bulbs are sealed into 
lamps in accordance with standard lamp- 
manufacturing practice. The new bulbs 
are easily cleaned and are weather- 
resistant. 


Package-Dyeing Machine 


Automatically Controlled Circula- 
tion Among the Features 


A number of new features are incor- 
porated in an improved package-dyeing 
machine, model [.P.D., developed by 
B. Thies, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave, New 
York. The dyeing kiers, with their ex- 
pansion tanks, and the rinsing and boil- 
ing-off apparatus are constructed of 
special nickel bearing cast iron, which 
gives long wear and rust and corrosion- 
free surfaces for vat, indanthrene, sul- 
phur, direct, and developed color work. 
The extractors are equipped with sepa- 
rate vacuum-station control, which ac- 
celerates the operation of this feature 
without affecting the working conditions 
of the boiling-off and rinsing apparatus. 

An intermediate dye feed, a recently 
patented device, is employed for the 
proper mechanical mixing of dye liquor 
and for control in injecting the liquor 
in correct proportions into the dyebath. 
Instantaneous water feed and cleansing 
arrangement is provided for dye kiers 
and expansion tanks. There is a sam- 
pling device integral with the dye kier, 
eliminating the lifting of the kier lid 
for testing purposes, or the lifting of 
the material carrier. A mechanical lift 
consisting of a winch arrangement is 
used for opening the dye kier easily. 
An automatic control has recently been 
developed for the circulation of dye 
liquor in and out through the packages 
or beams, and reversing. This control 
can be timed according to the type of 
work in hand, eliminating the human 
element at this important point. 


Depth Gauge or Protractor 


New Tool Can Be Used Effi- 
ciently as Either 
A new rule depth guage, No. 616, 


recently brought out by the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L, 





Rule Depth Gauge 


can be used as an easily adjusted pro- 
tractor. As a protractor, the blade of 
the gauge is easily locked at any angle 
in relation to the head by the larger 
of the two clamp nuts on the front 
side of the head. The turret is grad- 
uated every 10° from 0 to 90°. 

The smaller clamp nut on the front 
side of the head locks the blade for use 
as a depth gauge. The six-inch blade 
is graduated in 32nds and 64ths of an 
inch, or millimeters and half-millimeters. 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


CoMBING machine. 1,707,134. J. W. 
Nasmith, Heaton, Manchester, England. 
Corton recleaner and gin, Combined. 
1,707,131. J. E. Mitchell, St. Louis, Mo. 
DyeEING, bleaching, and similar operations 
upon textile fabrics, Process of and ap- 


paratus for effecting. 1,706,827. G. W. 
Steiger, Jamaica, New York. 

Freer artificial silk, Producing fine. 1,706,- 
717. A. Wagner, Gross, Germany. 


Assigned to Firm Fr. Kuttner, Pirna, 
Saxony, Germany. 

KNITTING machine, Warp. 1,706,426. T. G. 
Vorck, Barmen, Germany. Assigned to 
The Narrow Fabric Co., Reading, a. 

KNITTING machines, Drive for full-fash- 
ioned. 1,706,645. M. Zwicky, Berkshire 
Heights, and E. Richter, Wyomissing, 


Pa. Assigned to Textile Machine 
Works, Wyomissing, Pa. 
NEEDLE felting machine. 1,706,535. E. H. 


Marble, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Spoot and bobbin. 1,707,076. H. D. Clin- 
ton, Johnson City, New York. 

Spoo.t, Yarn, 1,706,826. G. W. Steiger, Ja- 
maica, N. Y. 

TENTER clip. 1,706,613. F. C. Jerauld, 
Cranston, R. I. Assigned to Winsor & 
Jerauld Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 

TEXTILE threads, Manufacture of hollow 
artificial. 1,707,164. H. Karplus, Frank- 
fort, Germany. 

TRAVERSE mechanism for winding and reel- 
ing machines. 1,706,530. C. C. Jessen, 
Clifton, N. J. Assigned to Napon Rayon 
Corp., Clifton, N. J. 

TWISTING mechanism for warp twisting-in 
machines. 1,706,390. J. H. Becker, 
Richmond Hill, New York. Assigned to 
Warp Twisting-in Machine Co., Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

WELT mechanism for full-fashioned knit- 
ting machines. 1,706,884. K. Howie, 
Norristown, Pa. Assigned to Wildman 
Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. pos 

WINDING flexible material. 1,707,047. J. A. 
Cameron, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to 
Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Yarn rack. 1,707,102.. J. H. Thompson, 
Trenton, N. J. Assigned to Hussong 
Dyeing Machine Co., Groveville, N. J. 

CLEANING AND PoLisHING Fibers, Method 
and Machine for. 1,704,877. J. Bal- 
dinger, Amboni-Estate, East Africa. 

Cocoons of Silk-Producing Insects, Method 
of and Apparatus for Conserving. 1,704,- 
972. G. D. Hurst, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Corton Grins, Valved Flue for. 1,705,362. 
A. S. Helm, Waurika, Okla. 

Corton and the like, Machine for opening 
and cleaning. 1,705,433. L. Wild and 
F. Quinn, Bolton, England. 

DAMPENING Silk and Like Filaments for 
Use on Textile Machines. 1,705,212. 
H. J. Schwabe, Chemnitz, Germany. 


Dryer Room. 1,704,870. <A. F. Rose, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Dyesturr of the Isodi Benzanthrone 


Series. 1,704,983. A. Luttringhaus, H. 
Neresheimer, and Hugo Wolff, Germany. 
Assigned to Grasselli Dyestuff Corp., 
N.Y, 

Fett and Felt Hat Bodies, Treatment of. 
1,705,437. E. Bohm, Vienna, Austria. 
FIBER-TREATING Machine. 1,704,714. H.R. 
Swanson, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to 
Triangle Kapok Machine Corp., New 

York City. 
FILAMENT, Container. 
lor, Seattle, Wash. 


1,705,050. I. Tay- 
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Finished on STETOE Forms Means Sales 
Sales Mean Business 
Business Means—Profit 





Artificial Silk . 


Can be made to look and feel like real silk if the steam pressure 
is adjusted according to the nature of the yarn used; for instance 










Rayon - Cellulose - Acetate Yarn 


when subjected to excessive heat gives a metallic lustre. Goods 
made of this yarn when finished on Special constructed 


—STETOE-Forms «i. Avptied tor) 


with a pressure of not more than 4 lb. looks 


and feels like real Silk 


No Finger Marks—No Wrinkles— 


The vogue for bright finished goods has gone, 
and dull finished goods have permanently 
taken their place. This finish is only obtained 
satisfactorily by using 





















The New Constructed STETOE-Forms 


which do not give an unsightly wrinkle in the 
toe and heel and in these days, “Finish sells 
your Goods.” 


SIX SIZES TO ONE FORM 
No Finger Marks— No Wrinkles— No Catching of Threads 


Single and Adjustable combined in One Form 
This Equipment is sold outright on-a-rental-basis 


Write for full details 






Stetten Dryform Co. 


Main Office: 415 Denckla Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition—Booths 82-83 
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Tensioning Worsted Yarns 
When Reeling for Count 


Technical Editor: 

In determining the count of worsted 
yarn, is there any standard method of put- 
ting tension on the thread when reeling? 
Most superintendents hold it in their fin- 
gers. Of course if they increase the ten- 
sion the count will be lighter, and vice 
versa. A prominent spinning company is 
said to wrap the thread twice around the 
pigtail so that it is not held in the fingers. 
When we have tested single yarn in that 
manner it sometimes breaks. Sometimes 
the count determined by wrapping the yarn 
twice around the pigtail differs from the 
count in the same yarn as found. by our 
superintendent in his own method. Nat- 
urally we have to accept his method of 
tensioning as the best because our cus- 
tomers do not complain about the count. 
Will you kindly give us your views on this 
subject? (6783) 

We do not know of any device, at- 
tached to a yarn reel, which automati- 
cally indicates the tension in the yarn 
between the yarn guide and the reel. 
There are supplementary tension devices 
suitable for handling hard-twisted or 
very elastic and kinky yarns. Most 
reels are equipped with a series, in dupli- 
cate, of vertical and inclined spindles, 
four to seven in number, so that the 
yarn may be withdrawn over the top 
or from the side of the package as cir- 
cumstance demands. Holding the yarn 
by the hand to tension it while reeling 
is a very old and efficient method. The 
hand is very sensitive, indicating quickly 
a change in tension so that one soon 
becomes accustomed to the right “feel.” 

We follow the custom of wrapping 
the yarn twice around the pigtail for 
single and ply yarns when pulling yarn 
over the end of the package. When 
pulling yarn from the side of the pack- 
age we give a single wrap around the 
pigtail or pass the yarn direct to the 
reel, according to the conditions noted 
at the time of reeling. Just as reeling 
commences we observe the tension on 
ends to be sure that conditions are satis- 
factory before going ahead. Many 
times we find it necessary to use the 
hand to give additional tension. 

In addition to the use of the hand, or 
the wrapping of yarn around the pigtail, 
the speed of the reel plays an important 
part in affecting the tension on the end 


(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 


during reeling. Most differences aris- 
ing when two or more persons test the 
same yarn for counts, using the same 
reel, are due to variations in the r.p.m. 
of the reel. We have found 40 to 45 
r.p.m. of the handle, giving 80 to 90 
r.p.m. of a one-yard reel satisfactory. 
The speed should be uniform through- 
out reeling. When this speed is ex- 
ceeded we have trouble, the counts ap- 





‘Weight hook 
Suspended 
by yarn 


Device for Testing Length of Skein 
After Wrapping 


pearing to be light, and many ends will 
break when reeling soft-twisted single 
yarns. 

The facts you state are all in favor of 
your superintendent. Duplicate his 
method. A superintendent who can 
make worsted yarn so that the “cus- 
tomers do not complain” in these trying 
times must know his business. Your 
method of tensioning or the speed of 
the reel when wrapping (perhaps both) 
may be wrong, which you can easily 
determine. 





In TeExTILE Wortp of Mar. 13, 1926, 
page 43, you will find an illustration 
(reprinted herewith) of a machine for 
testing length of skein after wrapping; 
also supplementary information relative 
to the procedure when testing for count 
of yarn. With this length tester you 
can take skeins reeled by various per- 
sons and determine variations in length. 
If your skeins are shorter than the su- 
perintendent’s, then your tension or 


speed of reel is excessive. 
* %*« * 


Tenter Stains on White Blanket 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a sample of white blanket 
which has stains along the selvage caused 
by the tenter on our dryer. What causes 
these stains on the pieces we cannot de- 
termine. These goods are bleached with 
sulphur. We run piece-dyed, also speck- 
dyed, goods through the dryer but usually 
run gray blankets after dyed lots. These 
stains do not appear on every lot of white, 
but turn up occasionally. Could it be that 
dye from some lots gets on the pins of the 
tenter, then when bleached goods run 
through which are perhaps not neutralized 
fully the action of the sulphurous acid 
strips the pins of dye? At one time we 
did not know what it was to have these 
stains through this medium. There seems 
to be no change in any of the operations 
that can be detected. If there is any way 
that can be suggested that will eliminate 
this condition, I would certainly appreciate 
information on it. Also, if there is any- 
thing that will remove these stains after 
they get into the goods, I would like to 
know of it. (6776) 

There is little doubt that the stains 
come from the cause suggested by the 
inquirer. Speck dyes, whether made 
from cold-dyeing cotton colors or from 
logwood and tannins are only absorbed 
by the vegetable fibers, and even if they 
can be washed leave some loose adher- 
ing to the wool which is inclined to 
adhere more to the warm or hot pins of 
the tenter than to the wool, and so grad- 
ually form a film on the surface of the 
metal. Many pieces of wet goods might 
run through the dryer without any of 
the color being removed, but if pieces 
from the sulphur bleach come in contact 
with them, the acidity would make the 
color deposit soluble and a stain would 
result. The remedy would be to clean 
the pins at intervals with weak muriatic 
acid. The stains can be removed from 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
should give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


those seeking 
disclosed. 
Inquiries 
In the case 
In this way 


information on technical subjects 


will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


answers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. The identity of 
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is incurred. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
oe Technical Editor, TEXTILE WorRLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


CHARLES T. MAIN 
F. M. GUNBY Harry E. SAWTELL 
W. F. UHL CHARLES R. MAIN 
A. W. BENOIT Marcus K. Bryan 


R. A. MONCRIEFF 


201 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
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interviews with reference to 
selling and factoring textile 


mill production invited. 
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Fifty Union Square, New York 
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A MILL SURVEY 
As Made By 
The Textile Development Co. 
IS 
Practical and Scientific 


It consists of an Analysis of the Manufacturing 
Departments of the Mill by a Group of 
Practical Men. Coupled with 
a Follow-up Service, it 





Results in Lower Manufacturing Costs 


These surveys have been made in 


UNITED STATES (12 States) 
Canada (4 Provinces) 
Switzerland, 

Austria, 

Germany, 

Sweden 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 
SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Markets?— Yes! 


“Will I get my goods to market—on time?”’ 
To makess of styled goods particularly, this 
is an all-important consideration. Along the 
lines of the Central of Georgia in Georgia, 
Alabama and the Chattanooga district—you 
have available a swift package car service. 
You can produce at low cost and within quick 
reach of your markets. 


Let us submit schedules together with inter- 
esting booklets covering this territory. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 


LL 


the goods by a treatment with hydro- 
sulphite at 120 to 140° F. 

If the goods you speck dye have a 
very large proportion of cotton in them, 
there are dyes that will actually dye the 
cotton any shade you desire without 
tinting the wool, which can be well 
washed afterward, and will remove any 
chance of having loose color on the 
goods. We believe your dyestuff supply 
house can help you very much in this 
matter if you bring it to their attention. 


* * * 
Meaning of “Clearance” 


Technical Editor: 

I shall appreciate the favor if you will 
explain the term “clearance” as used by a 
silk throwster in the making up of hosiery 
tram. (6781) 

The word “clearance” means nothing 
from a manufacturer’s standpoint pro- 
viding he is having his throwing done 
on commission for his own account, and 
unless clearance is necessary on account 
of the surplus oil to facilitate knitting. 

From a dealer’s standpoint this is 
another matter. A dealer cannot afford 
to send out 1,000 lbs. of silk to a throw- 
ster and have the throwster return him 
a lower poundage. If silk is sold on 
11 plus 2 moisture basis, and a 25% 
boil-off guarantee, the dealer will be 
protected on clearance; that is, he will 
receive a surplus poundage which will 
take care of his profit. 

If a dealer sends out 1,000 Ibs. to be 
thrown, and the throwster delivers 1,030 
lbs., he is getting a 30-lbs. clearance, and 
this 30-Ibs. clearance is due to the pres- 
ence of moisture and to addition of cer- 
tain oils and soaps. It is still not in 
excess of the agreement under which 
the silk was sold. If, on the other hand, 
the same lot was sent out by a manu- 
facturer who did not care about the 
clearance, the throwster could easily 
return 980 Ibs. In both instances the lots 
might have exactly the same amount of 
dry, clean fiber. After all, the only 
thing that should interest the manufac- 
turer is the amount of dry fiber content, 
and his calculation should be built up 
from this point. 

If the inquirer will write to The Silk 
Association of America, Inc., 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City, for copies 
of “Crepe Yardage” and “Take-Up 
Tables,” he will fully understand the 
subject, which is carefully covered. 

* *x* * 


Chemical Makes Resist and 
Tenders Cloth 


Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a small piece of 
lightweight cloth which has been dyed ecru. 
You will notice white streaks, and upon 
closer examination that the goods are very 
tender wherever these streaks occur. Will 
you please examine this piece of cloth at 
your earliest convenience, and advise us 
what you think is causing the trouble. We 
have checked back the operations and at 
first thought it was caused by the goods 
not being perfectly rinsed. We _ then 
thought perhaps it might be caused by the 


acid not being prepared properly before 
entering the dyebath. Will you please let 
us have your opinion as to the cause of 
these streaks and tenderness ? (6726) 
The white streaks which show ten- 
derness are the result of some chemical 
which got on the cloth in the dyeing 
machine when the fabric was in the rope 
form. This chemical ran in the folded 
part of the cloth and, besides tendering 
the cloth, acted as a resist to dyeing at 
the same time. The chemical must 
have been fairly concentrated to do its 
destructive work. Not knowing what 
process you use, and therefore not know- 
ing the chemicals applied, we cannot 
single out which one is causing you 
this trouble. Would strongly advise 
that you watch your men when they 
are putting the chemicals into the ma- 
chine to see that the chemicals do not 
spatter upon the cloth. Many cases of 
trouble of this nature can be traced di- 
rectly to carelessness in the adding of 


chemicals to the dyebath. 
* * *” 


Mixed Yarns in Stocking 


Technical Editor : 

Enclosed please find one woman’s mer- 
cerized 220-needle stocking. You will 
find there are two separate and distinct 
yarns in this stocking. We have been 
having this trouble for some time and 
would like to have you express your opin- 
ion on it. (6242) 

This sample was analyzed to deter- 
mine the difference in the yarns in the 
lower leg and the upper leg. The 
yarns were raveled and weighed to de- 
termine their size. The ply twist was 
counted in five 10-in. lengths. The 
single yarns were examined under the 
microscope and the cotton in the single 
yarns was studied. The result of the 
first tests follow: 


Upper Lower 
Leg Leg 
IE od oie sc 360 355.5 
i 101.8 97.4 
ee 29.5s 30.4s 
( 164 149 
| 168 165 
Ply twist, 10 ins. 4 163 153 
to 169 
163 157 
Ply twist average ..163 159 


These figures show that the counts of 
the yarns were as nearly alike as ordi- 
nary commercial yarns are likely to be. 
They also show that the ply twist is 
very nearly the same, being 16.3 twist 
in the upper leg and 15.9 twists in the 
lower leg. It does not seem likely that 
either of these factors varies enough to 
cause this apparent difference. 

An examination of the yarn of the 
upper leg leads to the belief that the 
two single yarns composing it are not 
alike. The counts may be all right, but 
the twist seems a little different. The 
luster and number of loose fibers on 
one yarn seem different than those 
factors of the other yarn. 

It seems very likely that single yarns 
or ply yarns of the same count but of 
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different stock were mixed. Perhaps 
one was carded and the other combed. 
In any case it was clearly a difference 
in yarns, as a knot was found tying 
the ends at the point where the differ- 
ence occurred. 

o*” o*” * 


Bunches in Worsted Knit Fabric 


Technical Editor: 
; We are mailing you a piece of web taken 
from one of our knitting machines. You 
will find that on one-half of the web there 
are a lot of spots, while the other half is 
clear of them. The yarn used in this web 
was made from one lot of tops, making one 
batch for scouring and dyeing. Any in- 
formation you can give us regarding this 
matter will be greatly appreciated. 
6780) 

These spots are caused by knots in 
the 2-ply yarn which have rather long 
ends. The occurrence of several knots 
In one section, and none in the other, 
seems to be entirely a matter of chance. 
This trouble can be remedied some by 
making the knots as small as possible 
and keeping the ends short. Of course 
there will always be slight defects from 
knots, but shortening the ends will 


greatly reduce the size of the bunch 
made. 
* * * 


Making Necktie Pattern 


Technical Editor : 

Enclosed you will please find a swatch 
of a necktie which seems to have been 
made on a 63-needle, 1#-in. machine. Will 
you please be kind enough to advise me as 
to what cut wheels were used for the pro- 
duction of this particular pattern. 

(6734) 

This necktie was made on a 63-needle 
cylinder with two 63 print wheels cut 
in groups of nine; nine cut to tuck every 
other needle and nine plain. This 
would bring the last nine and the first 
nine into a group of eighteen, but these 
could be split up into three groups of 
six, and this part folded on the back of 
the tie, so it would not be important. 
The wheels should be put on the cylin- 
der opposed to each other; that is, the 
needles that knit out plain on No. 1 
wheel should tuck on the other. Now the 
drum should move on half rounds so as 
to throw in the clearing lever on one 
side; put on 15 or 20 rounds, throw 
down this lever, and run five or six 
rounds all tuck; throw up the opposite 
clearing lever and run 15 or 20 rounds, 
throw this down, and run five or six 
rounds all tuck again. Continue in this 
manner. 

When both clearing levers are down 
there is a tuck stitch all around the 
cylinder; one group of nine tucking on 
one side and the other group on the 
other side. By throwing up the clear- 
ing lever one one side it follows that 
only the groups of nine on the opposite 
side will tuck, so of course by shifting 
back and forth from one side to the 
other, in throwing up and down the 
clearing levers, you will change the 
tuck stitch from one group of nine to 
the other groups. 
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Toronto Hosiery Company 





Building Addition Which Is De- 


signed for Future Extension 


A building for the extension of full- 
fashioned knitting, looping, and seaming 
departments is being built for the 
Toronto Hosiery Co., Toronto, Canada. 
It adjoins the present knitting mill in 
which both full-fashioned and seamless 
hosiery are manufactured. 

The building consists of brick and 
steel construction, with steel sash 
throughout, and it is two stories in 
height. Full-fashioned hosiery machines 
are to be located on the first floor, which 
has double-glazed steel sash and a 
special method of ventilation from out- 
side to provide conditions necessary for 
the satisfactory operation of this equip- 
ment. 

A freight elevator serves the floors of 
this building. It is planned to install 
Cooper-Hewitt lights for the full-fash- 
ioned knitting department, and general 
illumination with Mazda lamps for the 
other departments. A low-pressure 
vacuum heating system is also to be in- 
stalled and supplied from the present 
heating plant. Provisions have been 
made in this building for future exten- 
sions to meet the anticipated growth of 
the plant. : 

Plans were made and construction 1s 
being supervised by Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc. The general contract 
for this building has been placed with 
Sullivan & Fried, Inc., Toronto, Canada. 
Heating, electrical, and sprinkler work 
is to be contracted for at an early date. 





Rivoli Silk Hosiery Co. 





Completing First Unit of Expansion 


Program at Plainfield, N. J. 


The Rivoli Silk Hosiery Co., manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned silk hosiery, 
with offices in New York City and fac- 
tory at Plainfield, N. J., is just complet- 
ing the first unit of its extension pro- 
eram which adds 4,110 sq. ft. to the 
older factory of 20,000 sq. ft. Unit No. 
2 will add an additional 10,600 sq. ft., 
and when the entire project is completed 
the company will have a floor area of 
47.710 sq. ft. of manufacturing space. 

The structural work, heating, lighting, 
power service, and sprinkler system of 
the first unit were designed to accom- 
modate all future extensions, including a 
second floor. The present addition is a 
completely fireproof building with steel 
columns, girders, and beams, fireproofed 
with concrete. Steel factory sash is 
used on all windows. All work spaces 
and the factory office have wood floors, 
and machine beds, corridors, etc., are 
concrete, treated with preservatives and 
dust-proofing. 

New modern sanitary rest rooms and 
toilets were provided, thought and study 
being given to the selection of all fix- 
tures to make them as foolproof as pos- 
sible and to provide against damage by 
employes or mechanical defects. For 
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heating the building, unit system heat- 
ers were installed and are controlled by 
thermostat to keep an even temperature 
at all times. The entire inside is painted 
with Rice’s mill white, with a dado of 
French gray. The lighting system is 
of special design and provides a proper 
concentration of light where required, 
eliminating all shadows. 

For the exterior a common hard- 
burned brick was used to match the 
older building. There are reinforced 
concrete cast caps on brick piers and 
vitreous tile coping for walls. The 
roof is of built-up asbestos. This new 
building when completed will be 
equipped with eight additional leggers 
and two footers, making a total of 40 
leggers and 10 footers in use. Ma- 
chinery used is manufactured by the 
Textile Machine Works, of Reading, Pa. 

The architect for this addition was 
Alfred M. Korff, of Plainsfield, N. J., 
who had full charge of structural and 
mechanical engineering work. Adam 
Valentine was the general contractor. 
Van Zandt & Doerringer did the 
plumbing and heating. William A. Rey- 
nolds wired the building for electrical 


service. The Cascade Automatic 
Sprinkler Co. installed the sprinkler 
system. 


Southern-Brighton Mills 
(Continued from page 81) 





The machinery equipment will include 
the following: Twenty-two 54-in. 
gauge, Saco-Lowell twisters, 100 spin- 
dles each; thirty-four 4-in. gauge, How- 
ard & Bullough twisters, 120 spindles 
each; one hundred 3-in. gauge, Howard 
& Bullough twisters, 160 spindles each; 
six Easton & Burnham spoolers, 200 
spindles each; eleven Universal cone 
winders, 98 spindles each; one Foster 
winder; four high-speed warpers; 
twelve filling winders; three beamers; 
twenty-five 108-in. Crompton & Knowles 
automatic looms; twenty-six 84-in. 
Crompton & Knowles automatic looms; 
nineteen 72-in. Crompton & Knowles 
automatic looms; forty 36-in. Draper 
automatic looms; fifty-one 66-in. Draper 
automatic looms; forty-two Crompton & 
Knowles cord fabric looms; eight in- 
spection and finishing machines; and 
thirteen inspection tables. 


To Make Special Fabrics 


The product to be made in the new 
unit will be chiefly square woven fabrics 
for laundry bags and nets, together with 
certain similar type fabrics of special 
construction now being worked out and 
developed by this mill. All of these 
specialty fabrics are manufactured 
largely from single yarns, at present 
purchased by the mill from independent 
spinners and then twisted and further 
processed in their own plant. 

The parent Brighton Mills in New 
Jersey were pioneer producers of high- 
grade cord-tire fabrics, having an estab- 
lished reputation as manufacturers in 
this particular line and contributing a 
great amount in research and experi- 
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mental work to the present-day develop- 
ment of this largely used product. It is 
the plan of the Southern-Brighton Mills 
to allow the older mill unit to handle the 
production of tire-fabric material as in 
the past. The new addition will take 
on the making of the above-named spe- 
cialties in addition. 

Power for operating the new mill 
addition is supplied by the Georgia 
Power Co., as is the case with older 
section of the mill. It has been neces- 
sary for the power company to install an 
additional transformer and switchboard 
to take care of the increased amount of 
current to be consumed. The machines 
in the new mill, from the twisters all the 
way through, are equipped with indi- 
vidual motor drives. The total power 
consumption for the present plant will 
be about double that formerly required. 

Bahnson humidifiers are used for 
creating and maintaining the proper 
atmospheric conditions throughout the 
new addition, 112 of the new and im- 
proved type heads being installed for 
this purpose. Unit heaters have been 
installed by the Poe Piping & Heating 
Co., of Greenville, S. C. Rockwood 
automatic sprinkler equipment has been 
placed in both mill and warehouse 
buildings. 

To provide homes for the 150 or more 
additional employees that will be needed 
for operating the new plant, 50 new 
houses have been built. These are now 
complete and ready for occupancy. They 
range in size from a two-room duplex, 
or two-family type house, to five-room 
cottages. All are thoroughly modern 
as to design and construction. 


Village Increased 


These houses have not only meant a 
considerable enlargement and broaden- 
ing out of the mill village as a whole, 
but they have added to the general ap- 
pearance and attractiveness of the com- 
munity. To tie in with the original plan 
and layout for the village, all details 
such as landscaping have been carefully 
planned and supervised by the mill man- 
agement from the beginning. 

The original Brighton Mills of 
Passaic, N. J., after a careful survey of 
conditions at the time, planned to move 
all of its equipment eventually to a suit- 
able southern location. The initial step 
in this direction was taken something 
more than two years ago with the selec- 
tion of Shannon as the site and the 
building of the first unit of the South- 
ern-Brighton Mills. With its comple- 
tion a transfer of about one-third of the 
machinery equipment of the company 
was made. 

The addition just completed represents 
the second step in this original plan of 
relocating and rebuliding, and calls for 
the moving of a second lot of the ma- 
chinery which will give two-thirds of 
the whole in the southern location. It 
is hoped that business and manufactur- 
ing conditions will warrant the early 
building and equipping of the remaining 
unit as a further addition to the present 
southern organization, thus completing 
the original plan of the Brighton Mills. 
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New Construction and Additions 


Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, Ala., 
has practically completed its buildings 
in the $750,000 plant which is being 
established at Gadsden. Machinery will 
be installed next month and plant off- 
cials hope to have the mill in operation 
in May. 


*Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, new cotton spinning plant will be 
located at Rockmart, Ga., it has been 
announced. The site is 13 miles east of 
the Cedartown plant, and the buildings 
will be constructed by Robert & Co., 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., confirming the exclu- 
sive report to that effect in these col- 
umns last week. The mil! will be in 
full operation by Oct. 1, it is expected. 


Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has awarded 
a contract to Marshall M. Day of that 
town for the erection of a one-story, 
46x28-ft. addition to its office building. 


Boonville, Miss. Samuel W. Tapscott, 
president, Boonville Chamber of Com- 
merce, is at the head of a project to con- 
struct and operate a local cotton mill, 
with initial installation of about 12,000 
spindles and 400 looms. 


*Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
Gulfport, Miss. Robert Ce. Inc. 
industrial engineers of Atlanta, Ga., will 
have the plans ready for distribution 
among the contractors in a few days for 
the erection of the plant to be built for 
this company. The main building of 
the new spinning mill, which will be 
located on 28th St., will be two stories 
and a basement, 416x107 ft., and 80x107 
ft. for basement. A one-story ware- 
house, 100x150 ft., brick walls, rein- 
forced concrete, tar and gravel roof, will 
also be built and equipped with a 
sprinkler system. 


*Wiscassett Mills Co., Albermarle, 
N. C., knitting department, is now in- 
stalling heating, ventilating and humidi- 
fying equipment in the new three-story 
addition. Flooring has been completed 
and it is expected that machinery will 
be placed in the building beginning 
May 1. 


Manetta-Monroe Mill, Monroe, N. C., 
has almost completed the construction 
of a new three-section warehouse of two 
stories with brick fire walls. 


Chesnee (S. C.) Mills awarded the 
contract to install humidifiers in the old 
weaveroom and the clothroom to the 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
through the local offices of Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc. Installation of 
the humidifiers will practically complete 
the extensive expansion program. 


Manetta Mills, Lando, S. C., are in- 
stalling additional equipment, including 
12 Proctor & Schwartz cards and 14 
Whitin “P” spinning frames, totaling 
1,960 spindles. 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


Pageland (S. C.) Cotton Mill office is 
located at 515 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., effective April 1. All the busi- 
ness of the mill will be transacted from 
this office where will be found R. S. 
Dickson, president, and S. A. McFalls, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the mill. 
The plant is at Pageland, S. C. Twisters 
have been recently installed in the mill, 
which now produces high-grade combed 
peeler yarns in numbers 30s to 60s single 
and ply. 


*Hamilton (Ont.) Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Canada, has awarded general contract 
for a new factory in Ancaster Township 
to Frid Construction Co., Ltd., 6 Hugh- 
son St. North, Hamilton. Plans pre- 
pared by Bernard H. and Fred Prack, 
architects, 36 James St., South, Hamil- 
ton, call for one story, 116x90-ft., one per- 
manent and three temporary brick walls, 
concrete foundations, steam heating unit 
system and built-up insulating roof. 


Fact and Gossip 


Granite Mills, Fall River, Mass., have 
been placed in the hands of Thomas B. 
Bassett, formerly treasurer of the Staf- 
ford Mills, Fall River, as receiver. 


Whitehall Textile Co., Frankford, Pa. 
Unsecured creditors of this concern, 
manufacturers of woolen fabrics, will get 
nothing on their accounts, while the gen- 
eral creditors of the receivers’ manage- 
ment will receive a dividend of about 
15%, according to a report that has been 
filed with the U. S. District Court by 
Charles I. Thompson, special master. 
Charles S. Schell and George Royle have 
been acting as receivers for the firm and 
their efforts were commended by the 
court and the special master. 


Lonsdale (R. I.) Co. will discontinue 
operation of its Lonsdale mill, accord- 
ing to a statement by Col. R. H. I. God- 
dard, the president of the company. 


Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Products 
Co. began operations March 27 with 
18,000 spindles. The completed units 
cost $3,000,000 and will turn out a num- 
ber of finished yarns and _ knitgoods. 
The officers consist of Ladd J. Lewis, 
president; William J. Harris, vice-presi- 
dent; James G. Merriman, treasurer, and 
R. H. Wheeler, secretary. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


Broad Brook (Conn.) Co. closes bids 
April 4 for a two-story brick mill and 
steel weave unit, 78x110 ft. Cole & 
Kimball, 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass., 
are the engineers. 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass., has awarded contract to 
Innamorati Bros., 137 Clark St., Clin- 
ton, for an addition to the head house 
on School St. Five oil tanks will be 
installed. 
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Fact and Gossip 


Brightwood Mfg. Co., North Andover, 
Mass., mill has been purchased by Mac- 
Donald, Hegel, MacDonald, Inc., for 
the manufacture of Perfection dish- 
washing machines. 


Buckley & Mann, Inc., Northboro, 
Mass., have leased a portion of the for- 
mer plant of the Robert Whittaker Co., 
which they occupy as a branch to the 
Demming Dye Co., Boston. 


Dodge (Mass.) Yarn Mill, operated 
by Joseph and Robert Poblocki, Web- 
ster, Mass., shut down on March 30. 
The business will be removed to the 
Wilson Yarn Mill, Bridgeton, R. I. 


Proctor Woolen Mills, Proctorsville, 
Vt., have been sold to H. W. Brown, 
who operates the Dartmouth Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Claremont, N. H., and other 
New Hampshire woolen mills. The new 
acquisition will start producing the same 
line of goods being turned out by the 
other Brown mills. 
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New Construction and Additions 


*Alabama Hosiery Mills, Inc., De- 
catur, Ala. Contract for the construc- 
tion of a 140x100-ft. building, to house 
the main plant of the Alabama Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., in the southern part of 
Decatur, has been awarded to the J. W. 
Chambers Lumber Co. The Chambers 
bid was $27,000. Work is to begin at 
once on the structure. 


Union Mfg. Co., Frederick, Md., has 
sent out plans for a new full-fashioned 
mill to be of brick and steel construc- 
tion. Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
New York, are the engineers. 


Malden (Mass.) Knitting Mills, Inc., 
received bids April 1 for a mill addition. 
E. R. Simpson, 176 Federal St., Boston, 
drew the plans. 


*Charlotte, N. C. Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., New York, announced 
March 28 the awarding of contract for 
construction of the first unit of the 
ae Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., to 
eS Thompson & Bros., of Charlotte. 
The building, which will be located on 
a site at North Brevard and 28th Sts., 
will be 110x100 ft., two stories, of brick 
and concrete construction, providing 
more than 20,000 sq.ft. of floor space. It 
will have an adjacent boiler house. The 
first unit will represent an expenditure of 
approximately $54,000 for the building 
alone, and about $275,000 for the plant 
equipment. The company will ultimately 
invest $1,500,000 in the local plant, ac- 
cording to present plans, it is said. The 
first unit will be provided with accommo- 
dations for between 28 and 32 machines 
for full-fashioned hosiery. 


Kranich Knitting Mills, Union City, 
N. J., have through the offices of their 
engineers, the Royal Loom Exchange, 
Passaic, N. J., awarded the contract for 
erection of an addition to their plant. 
The addition, which will be one story, 
50x150 ft., will be used as a weaving 
department for the manufacture of 
woolen jacquard novelties. The order 
for machinery was placed direct through 
the offices of the engineers. It is ex- 
pected that. this department will be in 
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Brinton machines are the re- 
sult of long years of practical 
experience. 


Packed 1000 to 
the box. Each 
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ESTABLISHED 1866 
(Jorrington, Conn., USA. 


Brinton quality has _ been 
achieved by determined effort 
to produce as perfect a prod- 
uct as is humanly possible. 


The red box with 
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Let us send you full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





full operation by June. W. C. Nau- 
mann, of the Royal Loom Exchange, 
will operate this department under con- 
tract until 1931. 


Velvet-Knit Corp., Oswego, N. Y., 
which for the past year has been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of a high- 
grade cloth designed for polishing auto- 
mobiles, is planning expansion. New 
equipment has been added and even- 
tually 14 knitting machines will be in 
operation. Thomas M. Hennessey of 
308 W. 3rd St., is in charge of the pro- 
duction end of the business, while the 
sales department is located in Syracuse. 


Bloomsburg (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
have awarded general contract to Aaron 
C. Jury, Bloomsburg, for a one-story 
addition to cost close to $15,000, with 
equipment. 


Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. It has been announced this firm, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
has placed an order for 50 additional 
full-fashioned machines, 45 and 48 gauge, 
and they will begin setting up these in 
the next few days. At present they are 
operating more than 285 full-fashioned 
machines. 


D. S. & W. Hosiery Co., Reading, 
Pa., has.awarded a contract for a 4-story 
brick, steel and concrete annex, 104x100 
ft., costing $80,000, to A. R. Breneman 
Co., Inc., Reading. Work has already 
started on excavations. 


*Shamoy Knitting Mills, Richland, 
Pa., is the name of the newly-incorpo- 
rated sweater mill started by Messrs. 
Schaefer and Moyer. Philadelphia jac- 
quard machines will be used exclusively 
and are now being installed. Operation 
will start within the next week or ten 
days. 


Zabel Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery 
Co., Willow Grove, Pa., has purchased 
six Theo. Lieberknecht 24-section, 45- 
gauge machines for the plant now being 
erected in Willow Grove. Production 
is to begin by May 15. 


Page & Baldwin, British knitters, have 
completed final arrangements with the 
York Township Council, adjacent to 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, for the erection 
of a large plant at an estimated cost 
of $250,000. Excavating on the site will 
begin at once. The firm operates one 
of the largest wool knitting plants in the 
British Empire and the Toronto plant 
will employ 250 hands. 





Fact and Gossip 


*Globe Knitting Co., Burlington, N. C., 
announces that J. J. May has been 
named president, Lula V. May treas- 
urer, and D. Eugene May superintendent 
in charge of buying. The new concern 
has a capital of $25,000 and is being 
represented by W. B. Davis & Son Co., 
New York. Thirty latch needle ma- 
chines, six ribbers and three loopers are 
included in the equipment. 


Peerless Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., are now in operation with 
25 latch needle machines and six loopers. 


Emmeth Textiles, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. This firm, manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery, now located at 1208 
Race St., has leased two floors at Third 
and Somerset Sts., in the building group 
occupied by Folwell Bros. & Co., Inc., 
worsted manufacturers. The Emmeth 
concern will occupy more than 50,000 
sq.ft. of space in this building and plan 
to move the machinery and equipment 
from their Race St. address as soon as 
possible. Marc Sternberg, head of the 
company, states that 46 full-fashioned 
machines, 42, 45 and 48 gauge, will be 
added to their present equipment to 
make a production of 1,200 dozen pairs 
daily. 


Robinson Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. It has been reported this concern, 
manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery, 
has acquired an interest in the recently 
erected full-fashioned manufacturing 
plant operated as the Belber Silk Hos- 
iery Co., at 35th and Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia. The latter concern has stopped 
manufacturing their original line of in- 
grain hosiery and hereafter will concen- 
trate upon dip-dyed numbers, 48 gauge, 
according to this report. 


Temple, Pa. Application will be 
made to the governor of Pennsylvania 
April 22 by Wilhelm Dojan, John W. 
Kauffman, John Roggen and Oscar H. 
Dojan for a charter for a corporation to 


be known as Temple Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Fine Goods Mills, Inc., New Braun- 
fels, Tex. Announcement is made by 
the Chamber of Commerce that James 
McDowell, formerly connected with 
the Iselin, Jefferson Co., a New York 
firm, will head a million dollar com- 
pany that will erect a 12,600-spindle mill 
here for the manufacture of fine grades 
of silk, cotton, wool, mohair and rayon 
goods. The site of 12 acres for the 
plant has been donated by citizens of 
New Braunfels. The same company, it 
is stated, also has under consideration 
the establishment of a wool scouring 
plant in the same town. Construction 
of the new plant will begin in May and 
production is expected to start this fall. 


Dover Silks, Ltd., Port Dover, Ont., 
Canada, received another carload of ma- 
chinery for their plant. Included in the 
shipment were one new Sipp warper and 
four Crompton & Knowles looms, which 
are now being installed. Part of the 
plant is running on two shifts. 





Fact and Gossip 


Cornell Silk Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J., 
has leased part of the building formerly 
occupied by H. Kluger in that city, fol- 
lowing the completion of the latter’s re- 
moval to Fall River, Mass. The new 
occupants will operate a 50-loom weav- 
ing plant. 
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Bay State Silk Mills, Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I., have been formed by Herbert 
Pansy, 409 Belmont St., Fall River, 
Mass., with a capital of $50,000, to op- 
erate a broadsilk mill at Pawtucket. Mr. 
Pansy will represent the company. 


Stutz-Hadfield Silk Corp., Clinton, 
S. C., recently completed, now has 54 
Stafford looms in operation. The plant 
has ample room for the installation of 
130 looms. Silk crepe and silk crepe 
back satin are manufactured. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N. C., officials announce calling of bids 
for a contract for the construction of 
ten more houses in its mill village. Some 
50 of those now being erected are ex- 
pected to be finished within the next 
two months. 


*Utica, N. Y. Expansion of the Sken- 
andoa Rayon Corp. has been approved 
by the stockholders at a meeting held in 
New York City on March 26 which was 
attended by Beecher M. Crouse, presi- 
dent of the corporation. Two new units 
costing approximately $3,000,000 will be 
installed, and while no definite time has 
been set for the completion of the work 
it is believed that at least one unit will 
be completed within a year. F. L. Car- 
lisle & Co., Inc., will supply the cap- 
ital for the expansion. 


American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabeth- 
ton, Tenn. Construction work on the 
second unit of this rayon plant in Happy 
Valley will begin this week, the con- 
tract for excavation work having been 
let last week to B. G. Young & Co., 
Johnson City, Tenn. This unit, it is 
understood, will cost, when completed, 
approximately $7,000,000. It is under- 


stood that the contract for the construc- 
tion work will be given out on or before 
April 10. Five units are to be built at a 
total cost of $75,000,000. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 


North Carolina Finishing Co., Yadkin, 
N. C., will take bids this week for a 
new 75x130-ft. one-story addition to its 
plant. The plans were drawn by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


General Piece Dye Works, Paterson, 
N. J., have filed plans for a two-story 
dyehouse addition, 52x125 ft., for which 
general contract recently was let to the 
Edward Reih!l Co., 85 Delaware Ave., 
Paterson. 


*F, P. Maupai Dyeing Co., Inc., West 
New York, N. J., has awarded general 
contract to John A. Sarubbi, 415 West 
20th St., West New York, for a one 
and two-story addition to the dyehouse, 
to cost $55,000 with equipment. George 
F. Bial, 147 Summit Ave., Union City, 
N. J., is the architect. 
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Openinc greater fields for 


manufacturers of fancy hosiery. 


Almost any conceivable pattern can 
be obtained with this latest Spiral 
Machine. 


Fine pin stripes . . dots . . panels 
or clocks, or combinations of any of 







366 Broadway 
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these . . broken patterns .. or 
two distinctive patterns . . Selec- 
tive! 


On exhibit at our New York Office 
and at the Knitting Arts Exhibi- 
tion, Booths 366 to 371, Philadel- 
phia, April 15-19th. 


GStablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
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KNIT GOODS 








Men’s Underwear Sells Well 


Balbriggans 


and Cottons in 


Good Call—Other Lines Quiet 


UCH active business as was reg- 

istered in the underwear industry 
during the week was confined mostly to 
men’s goods. Men’s medium and light- 
weight numbers were selling steadily 
all along the line, and a few knitters of 
summer numbers said orders were in 
excess of production rate. These factors 
were asking two to four weeks on de- 
liveries. Balbriggans were much sought 
by jobbers, and there was active buying 
of these numbers during the week. 

The advancing season, of course, 
made this call a strictly spot proposi- 
tion, and mills reported that they had 
little difficulty in meeting the demand. 
Balbriggans have done well all through 
spring, factors said, though they did not 
think sales would exceed last year. 
The season of 1928 was especially good, 
however, and knitters generally will feel 
satisfied if they equal it. 


Balbriggans Firm 


Balbriggan prices remained firm, with 
jobbers quite glad to buy at current 
figures. Shirts and drawers appeared to 
be selling slightly ahead of union suits. 
Factors reported an emphatic demand 
from the New York district for short- 
sleeve knee-lengths and athletics. The 
same area was most interested in whites, 
it was stated, with ecrue being the pre- 
ferred shade in other parts of the 
country. 

A few producers of men’s balbriggans 
said sales were too fast for production 
on certain numbers. They cited the 
$2.75, $3.124 and $3.474 as being banner 
sellers, at present. One to three weeks 
were being asked on these numbers. 

In heavyweights, the week was steady. 
Knitters reported a fair influx of 
futures, the preference being for con- 
servative colors, such as ecru, white, 
and the off-whites. The gayer shades, 
such as salmon and peach, which were 
placed on the market at the January 
opening are not making any special hit, 
it was stated. Producers of heavy- 
weights continued to complain of their 
narrow margin on sales, and to voice 
hopes of an early increase in prices. 


Women’s Garments Dull 


Business in women’s knitted under- 
wear suffered the usual set-back that 
comes after Easter. Orders declined on 
both glove silk and rayon numbers, 
though the rayon lines, being utilitarian, 
felt the slump less than the glove silk 
lines. Factors were not overenthusiastic 
about their Easter business on women’s 
garments. 

A few firms reported that sales were 


in excess of the same period last year, 
but the producers as a whole seemed to 
feel that they would be lucky if they 
equalled last year’s figures. However, 
the knitters stipulated, they still have a 
good quantity of spring business on 
their books, waiting delivery, and they 
thought that this would bring the turn- 
over up to a satisfactory total. 


Outerwear Market 
Continues Active 





Fancy Lightweight Sweaters in 
Good Call—Bathing-Suits 
Also Moving Well 


Shipments of the popular spring and 
summer outerwear lines, such as fancy 
sweaters and bathing-suits appeared to 
be still considerably behind orders, 
when that market was canvassed this 
week. There was little or no let-up 
in the exceptional business which these 
knitters have enjoyed this season. All 
fancy sweater lines were in pressing de- 
mand. There was increased call for 
V-neck pullovers and crew necks; this 
was mostly future business, however, 
and it didn’t add anything to the cur- 
rent problems of the mills. The pull- 
over and crew neck lines were moving 
best in the $2.98 and $3.98 ranges, it 
was stated. 

Jobbers and retailers were pushing 
the knitters for spot delivery on spring 
and summer sweaters. “Baby shakers,” 
for both men and women, sold well, the 
main difficulty being in shipment. Some 
knitters said they could not produce 
these lines fast enough to keep up with 
the spot call. 


“Sun-Suit” Demand 


In the bathing-suit field, staples and 
fancies both went well. Producers 
noted an increased interest in adult 
“sun-suits,” which hitherto have been 
going only fairly well. It is thought 
in some quarters that the first spell of 
warm weather may precipitate a real 
rush of orders for these numbers. Job- 
bers said retailers were asking quite 
animatedly about adult “sun-suits.” 
These numbers, which are exclusively 
women’s goods, are being offered in 
very attractive designs. The newest 
styles give increasing emphasis to color 
effect and pleasing patterns, and it is 
believed that these will move well, when 
the season advances. 
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Post-Easter Period 
Quiet in Hosiery 





Full-Fashioned Demand Slackens, 
Factors Report— Men’s 
Fancy Tops Selling 


With the passing of Easter, hosiery 
turnover registered a slight decline this 
week. The slackening was felt chiefly 
by knitters of women’s full-fashioned 
goods, and even in that field some pro- 
ducers reported a fair post-Easter busi- 
ness. The slump was less pronounced 
than usual for an after-holiday period, 
knitters said. Jobbers and retailers 
showed considerable interest in summer 
lines. 

Orders drifted in at a fair pace, the 
call being mainly for summer shades. 
An exception to the generally quiet 
situation was found in the “bare-leg” 
numbers, all of which were reported to 
be moving actively. So far as can be 
learned, none of the principal mills 
producing this summer novelty, have 
yet begun deliveries, but mumerous 
firms stated that they were sold up for 
three to six weeks on “bare-leg” lines. 

In the half-hose field, the week was 
steady without being sensational. Lower- 
end goods sold well, orders for 25c. and 
35c. numbers being fairly plentiful. 
Factors noted an increasing interest in 
fancy tops. One producer of these lines 
said that the jobbing and the retail 
trades had registered a growing call 
for fancy tops during the past three 
months. 

Fancy tops are now definitely estab- 
lished as a medium-range proposition, 
this knitter stated, and he added that 
jobbers appeared quite ready to pay 
medium-range prices for these lines, 
when the quality justified it. Style is 
becoming more important in fancy 
topped half-hose, according to this in- 
formant, but he dissented from a view 
expressed in some quarters that these 
lines might continue trading-up until 
they are in the high price class. Cotton 
and rayon numbers will always be the 
best proposition in fancy tops, and 
though machinery developments are per- 
mitting) constant improvement in de- 
signs, prices cannot go above the 
medium-range, he believed. 

Other fancy top producers reported 
steady buying, on a strictly hand-to- 
mouth basis. It was commented that 
the growing style emphasis has cut the 
selling life of a half-hose number from 
three months to a bare six weeks, but 
little complaint was expressed on this 
score. Knitters are inclined to accept 
this trend as inevitable, due to the 
fashion element, and for the most part 
they feel that the difficulties which this 
trend brings are offset by its advantages 
in stimulating quick turnover on popular 
styles. 
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In hundreds of instances, Wildman Machinery 
has been the foundation of success. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


Hosiery Sent by Plane from 
Los Angeles to New York 


Los ANGELEs, CAL.—An air shipment 
of hosiery left this city recently for 
New York. The shipment was placed 
aboard the Western Air Express within 
an hour after the International Textile 
Corporation of Inglewood, received the 
telegraphed order from Arnold Con- 
stable & Co., retailers. 


Knit Outerwear Census 





Dollars Value for 1927 Was 12% 
Below 1925 Figures 


WasHIncTon, D. C.—The Department 
of Commerce announces that, according 
to data collected at the biennial census 
of manufactures taken in 1928, the total 
value of knitted outerwear made in 1927 
was $129,079,402, a decrease of 12.2% 
as compared with $147,092,812 reported 
for 1925, the last preceding census year. 
Of the total value for 1927, $116,261,998 
was reported by establishments engaged 
primarily in the knitting of outerwear 
and $12,817,404 by establishments whose 
principal products were other classes of 
knit goods. 

Numerically the industry produced 
more units in 1927 than in 1925, the 
average price being lower in 1927. 
Except for losses in knitted neckties and 
scarfs and shawls most classifications 
showed small increases with athletic or 
golf hose showing the greatest gain. 

The total production of knitting outer- 
wear for 1927 was made up as follows: 
Sweaters, sweater coats, jerseys, etc., 
3,780,648 dozens, valued at $74,642,692 ; 
bathing suits, 739,807 dozens, $15,857,- 
238; scarfs and shawls, 187,754 dozens, 
$2,214,684; headwear (except infants’), 
700,412 dozens, $3,876,630; neckties, 
1,810,377 dozens, $5,852,997 ; sueded cot- 
ton gloves, 28,108 dozen pairs, $350,- 
462; gloves (except sueded cotton), 
836,415 dozen pairs, $6,450,932; mittens, 
185,531 dozen pairs, $536,504; athletic 
or golf hose, 950,357 dozen pairs, 
$4,278,433; dresses and suit, 868,481, 
valued at $6,251,642; infants’ outerwear, 
$6,890,246 ; collars, cuffs, and bands for 
lumber jacks, $448,829; other outerwear, 
$1,428,113. 

Of the 775 establishments engaged 
primarily in the knitting of outerwear in 
1927, 403 were located in New York, 
100 in Pennsylvania, 52 in New Jersey, 
39 in Massachusetts, 37 in California, 
34 in Wisconsin, 33 in Illinois, 20 in 
Ohio, 11 in Minnesota, 9 in Washington, 
5 in Oregon, and the remaining 32 in 
14 other states. 

In 1925 the industry was represented 
by 874 establishments, the decrease to 
775 in 1927 being the net result of losses 
and gains. Of the establishments lost, 
some were idle throughout the year, 
some went out of business prior to 1927, 
some reported other commodities as 
their principal products in 1927 and 
were therefore transferred to the appro- 


priate industries, and some _ reported 
products valued at less than $5,000. 
(No data are tabulated at the biennial 
censuses for establishments with prod- 
ucts under $5,000 in value.) Of the 
establishments gained, part manufac- 
tured commodities other than outerwear 
as their principal products in 1925 and 
the remainder reported for the first 
time at the present census. 

Summary statistics for the industry 
are given in the following table: 


1927 1925 
The knit-goods industry 
as a whole 
Number of establishments 
Wage earners (average for 
the year) 


1,869 1,987 


190,283 186,668 
88,163,458 $168,682,840 
11,161,256 $15,721,928 


Enc s ows sees cx Of 
Paid for contract work.. $ 
Cost of materials, mill 


supplies, fuel, and pur- 
chased power, total ?.. $424,099,384 $453,925,780 


Materials and supplies. $416,187,834 (3) 

Fuel and power....... 7,911,550 (3) 
Value of products?....... $816,620,494 $809,960,213 
Value added by manu- 

ES ae $392,521,110 $336,034, 433 
ee eee 177,216 176,630 


1Not including salaried employes. 

The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 
al culated from the census figures, for the reason that 
no data are collected in regard to a number of items 
of expense, such as interest on investment, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

Not reported separately. ; 

4Value of products less cost of materials, mill sup- 
plies, fuel, and purchased power. 


Glove Cutting Report Shows 
124% Increase During January 


A recent summary compiled by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce of the 
quantity of leather gloves and mittens 
cut during January, 1929, and January, 
1928, reveals that during January, 1929, 
there were cut 78,408 dozen pairs as 
compared to 68,724 dozen pairs cut dur- 
ing January, 1928. There was an in- 
crease of approximately 3,000 dozen 
pairs of men’s and boys’ gloves and ap- 
proximately 7,000 dozen pairs of 
women’s and children’s. The leathers 
showing increases are cape, goatskin, 
suede, pigskin, lamp and kid. 


Folder Instructs Customers 


On Care of Gloves 


A little eight page folder entitled 
“Glove Tips,” has been issued to the 
glove trade by the Associated Glove 
Crafts, for insertion in pairs of gloves. 
The purpose of the folder is explained 
in the sub-heading—‘A Few Sugges- 
tions to Increase the Service of Your 
Gloves, and Give You Greater Satis- 
faction.” 

The pamphlet gives fourteen sug- 
gestions for the care of gloves, which 
suggestions if followed, will make the 
gloves last longer and retain a better 
appearance. 

Selecting the proper type for the oc- 
casion is mentioned, followed by caution 
as to the correct sizes. The leaflet also 
gives details of the proper method of 
putting on and taking off gloves so as 
to preserve the shapeliness and fit. The 
care of gloves when not in use, so that 
they will retain their fresh appearance, 
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is touched on, as well as the suggestion 
that, when damp from rain or perspir- 
ation, the gloves should be dried with- 
out exposure to artificial heat before 


being laid away. The matter of wash- 
ing gloves also is discussed. 


Given Moves Chicago Office 


The Chicago office of the John M. 
Given Co., hosiery mill agent, is now 
located at 222 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago, according to announcement from 
the firm’s headquarters. 


New Ipswich Company to Sell 
Full Fashioned Direct 


Ipswich Mills, Inc., Gloucester, Mass., 
have opened a sales office at 366 Broad- 
way, New York, which will sell the 
product of this mill direct. This com- 
pany has purchased the full-fashioned 
plant and all trademarks of the 
original Ipswich company. Harrison G. 
Reynolds is president; James R. 
Reynolds, treasurer, and W. W. Lufkin, 
Jr., vice-president and general manager. 
The latter has been connected with the 
old Ipswich company for the last five 
years. The plant operates 30 full- 
fashioned machines of 42 gauge. 


Women’s Shirts and Shorts 





Knit Underwear Finds Attractive 
Use for “Durene” 


The first showing by the John Wana- 
maker Philadelphia store of the new 
spring offering of the Knit Underwear 
Industry, “shirts and shorts” for young 
women, indicates that it will become 
very popular as it is more widely in- 
troduced. It consists of a two-piece 
garment comprising a pullover athletic 
type shirt with short pants similar to 
running trunks. 

In many respects the growing tend- 
ency of the older girls and young women 
to adopt the masculine types has been 
the basis for this try-out in underwear, 
and the response is already encouraging. 
This two-piece suit, especially designed 
for sportswear, is made of the new high- 
grade, fine gauge, mercerized cotton 
yarn sponsored by a group of prominent 
spinners of mercerized yarn, who re- 
cently organized as the Durene Associa- 
tion of America, and who have intro- 
duced this yarn under the trade name of 
“Durene.” 

The garment is extremely light weight 
with all of the satisfying absorbent qual- 
ities found in knitted underwear fabrics. 
It is an all-over crackle design in blue 
or pink, with trim of white at the neck 
and arm holes. The garment is form- 
fitting, providing a perfect foundation 
for any model of outerwear. The shorts 
have a self-material waist band that is 
V-shaped in front with washable fabric- 
encased elastic back band. Sizes range 
from 8 to 16 years. 

New Stencilknit patterns in knit 
underwear for children folks have been 
designed for spring and summer wear, 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 
in children’s fancy hose. 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





and the popularity of this type of under- 
wear still prevails. While the cotton 
knit fabric has been utilized almost 
entirely in the past in the production 
of these garments, it is expected that 
the new “Durene” mercerized yarns will 
be used to a considerable extent in the 
future, making it possible to offer a 
much higher grade garment that will 
have an attractive luster without any 
loss of elasticity or absorptive prop- 
erties. 


Ready for Knitting Show 





Space Sale and General Interest 
Foreshadows Successful 


Jubilee 


The Silver Jubilee anniversary of the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition to be held in 
the Commercial Museum at Philadel- 
phia, April 15 to 19, inclusive, will be 
marked by what is probably the most 
extensive display in the history of the 
hosiery and underwear manufacturing 
trade. Mill executives, retailers and 
others identified with the trade will be 
attracted to Philadelphia from every 
section of the country to view the 
latest developments in manufacturing 
processes, and to meet and discuss vital 
problems with representatives from 
widely separated sections of the country. 

The customary allotment of spaces in 
the exhibition hall was sold out many 
weeks ago, and in the interval additional 
space, comprising the entire main floor 
of the big museum, has been practically 
sold out. 

The exhibition will be under the per- 
sonal direction of Chester I. Campbell 
of Boston, who has arranged all the de- 
tails of the exhibition for many years. 

On Thursday, April 18, will be held 
the annual business session of the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers, followed by 
the annual luncheon. Officers will be 
elected for the new year and various 
problems of the trade will be thrashed 
out during the business session. 

Fred W. Shibley, vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York, will 
be the principal speaker at the conven- 


tion, it is announced by John Nash 
McCullaugh, managing director of the 
association. 

The annual address of the president 
of the association will be delivered by 
John Wyckoff Mettler, president of the 
Interwoven Stocking Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Mr. Mettler is the largest 


manufacturer of men’s hosiery in the 
United States and has other important 


business interests. He has a reputation 
for talking straight from the shoulder, 
and promises to live up to it April 18. 

The textile machinery, which will be 
set up and kept in operation throughout 
the exhibition, will virtually convert the 
Commercial Museum into a great mill, 
with skilled operatives demonstrating the 
various devices. 


Nashville Full-Fashioned Plant 





Walter Fred Hosiery Mills Let 
Contract for Erection of Plant There 


HE Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, 

Inc., Nashville, Tenn., have let con- 
tract to the Sumner Construction Co., of 
that city, to erect a plant which will be 
350 x 105 ft. with a dye house and boiler 
room 40 x 150 ft. The building will be 
so laid out that a duplicate knitting room 
can be added to the other side of the 
dye house as there is sufficient power 
and dye house capacity for two units, 
each the size of the one the company is 
now starting to erect. 

This first unit is designed to take care 
of 60 full-fashioned machines. These 
will be 42- and 48-gage Schubert & 
Salzer high speed, 24-section leggers 
and 28-section footers. 

The building, which was designed by 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., is one story 
two-thirds of the way, with the office 
and shipping room at one end, under- 
neath the main knitting room. On ac- 
count of the contour of the property, the 
shipping room and office are entirely 
above ground. 

It is hoped to have the building ready 
for operation by July 1. The company 
will sell direct to retail trade, under an 
advertised brand. After the mill gets 
into operation, the company will establish 
a New York office. 

The initial capital is approximately 
$500,000, the controlling interest being 
owned personally by T. Walter Fred, 
formerly president of the Davenport 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Lewis H. Steward, formerly in the 
foundry business, is vice-president and 





ao 


Architect’s Drawing of New Plant of Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 
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will assist Mr. Fred in handling 
the production end. Miss’ James E. 
Winn, formerly secretary-treasurer of 
the Eastman-Scott Advertising Agency, 
of Atlanta, Ga., is secretary-treasurer of 
the new hosiery company and will de- 
vote her time to merchandising, adver- 
tising and sales promotion. F. T. Evans 
is assistant secretary-treasurer. 

The plant will be located on a 65 acre 
tract on Charlotte Pike, in the center of 
West Nashville. 

Mr. Fred is at present making his 
office at 713 Chattanooga Bank Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


War Department to Recommence 


Purchases of Khaki 


Within the next few days the War 
Department, Washington, D. C., will 
call for proposals on 10,000 to 20,000 
yd. of new style cotton khaki O.D. 
material for enlisted men’s uniforms, it 
is announced by the Quartermaster 
General’s Office. This marks the cul- 
mination of research over the last three 
years to develop a satisfactory domestic 
khaki. It is understood that the Army 
intends to purchase 275,000 yd. before 
June 30 to fill present needs, but the 
entire order will not be placed until 
further practical tests of wearing quality 
can be made. 

The Quartermaster General’s Office 
gives large credit for the development 
to the hearty co-operation of the textile 
industry. The War Department was 
without funds for proper research, but 
two firms, a textile and a dye concern, 
spent upwards of $100,000 in experi- 
mentation. 

The pending order is the first cotton 
cloth purchased by the army since the 
World War except for small experi- 
mental consignments. Large quantities 
of khaki are being bought from British 
and German firms by individuals in 
tropical service. It is predicted that 
this business will also go to American 
dealers. 

Attempts have been made to strip and 
re-dye with fast colors the wartime fab- 
rics in stock for which sulphur dyes had 
been used, but it was found practicable 
to re-dye only such khaki garments as 
had faded. in wear or laundering. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 


Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short. Notics. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO. 


(Est. 1865, Ine. 1903) 
Office, 102 Broad St.. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 
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Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 
in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE 
With AUTOMATIC TAKE-UP 







This machine is made in sizes from 13 in. to 26 in. in diameter 
of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size 
of cylinders. Also built in sizes from 2% in. to 32 in. in diam- 
eter for the production of a great variety of fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown 
and astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


Improved AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7% in. to 205% in. inclusive, of any desired 


gauge; these measurements being back to back of cylinder 
needles. | 














The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatri- 
cals and athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. | 











“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 







LET US SEND YOU See cliso 
FURTHER FACTS SOUDATED TEXTILE 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Lakeport, N. H. 





| A Complete Service 


for the 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


(CUR long experience in serving the Canadian 


textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
Jication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 





W. J. Westaway Company 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 













~ NEEDLES and MACHINES 
of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 











Revolving Cams 





Revolving Needles 


Ask those who use them. 







See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——"— 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 
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Cotton Goods Have 
Large Orders Booked 


Exceptional Finished Goods Busi- 
ness for First Quarter Followed 
by Quietude 


Absence of any major development of 
note in the cotton goods market during 
the week, gives opportunity for a brief 
summary of the first quarter of this 
year. An outstanding note is the record 
high volume of finished goods business 
in the principal branches of the cotton 
goods industry. There was a distribu- 
tion of printed fabrics, so broad as to 
be unprecedented. Print cloth mills 
were thus encouraged to run at top 
speed, while finishing plants followed 
a similar course. A few of the largest 
producers had to withdraw percales so 
that they could catch up on deliveries. 

This activity coupled with large sales 
of staple colored goods and automobile 
fabrics, caused a record consumption of 
raw cotton, a factor having a double 
influence. The technical position of raw 
cotton was strengthened, but the large 
cloth production, brought on by day and 
night operation of mills, kept cloth prices 
from following advances of raw mate- 
rial. Whenever there was a quiet week 
or so, goods prices were prone to be- 
come irregular, even though many mills 
were well sold up. 

Large gray goods orders were placed 
the latter part of February and the first 
week of March, print cloths, carded 
broadcloths and sheetings being the 
leaders. All markets quieted down 
gradually from then on, although fin- 
ished goods activity was maintained for 
a while longer. 

Prices in general were advanced, 
although there were times when any ad- 
vantage thus gained was nullified by a 
disproportionate advance in cotton. 

The week just passed was one of the 
quietest this year. The exchanges were 
closed on Good Friday and the Saturday 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Apr. 3 Mar. 27 Apr. 4 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 20. 45¢ 20. 850 19. 80c 
Print Cloths 
27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 53 53-5 % 54-6 
384-in.,64x60, 5.35 14 pn 73-7} 
39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 83-8} } 8} 
39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 93-9} 9} 93-9} 
39 -in ,80x80, 4.00 10% 103-102 103-11 
Brown Sheetings 
36 -in.,56x60,4.00  8§- a ae 4-Bic 
36 -in.,48x48, 3.00 103-10 “/ a Woe 10%c 
37 -in.,48x48,4.00 8}-8%c 
Pajama tae 
364-in.,72x80, 4.70 8hc 8ic % 
36}-in.,64x60, 5.75 7ic 7ic 74-7ic 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., bys 11-1 4c es -I lic Ile 
Denims, BME vata 0 8 17c 17c 18c 
Tickings, So..... 22-23%4¢ 22-23c 21-223c 
Standard prints. . 4c Oke %e 
lastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in..... I1}e ll}e 103c 


just before Easter, and this probably 
had its reflection in the goods market. 

Print Cloths: Interest has been very 
narrow recently although there has been 
some call for April-May deliveries. 
After unsettled conditions in the stock 
and cotton markets, there were times 
when goods could be purchased in first 
and second hands at slight concessions, 
but the general market tone is firm. 
Most sellers are in a very strong position 
and feel able to withstand a period of 
quiet. 

Sheetings: The market is generally 
unchanged, with insufficient inquiry to 
bring out any high lights. 


Stylers Discuss Next 
Spring’s Development 





Men’s Wear to Follow in Wake of 
Women’s Styles As to Color 
Combinations 


Rumblings and rumors of spring, 
1930, are already being heard in the 
cloth field. Stylers of many higher 
grade worsted lines are casting their 
nets in the hope of snaring some of that 
elusive quantity known as style and, 
consequently, success for their lines. 
The immediate belief is that we will fol- 
low the ladies as usual with black and 
white color combinations the mode a 
year hence. White hair line and pencil 
stripes on dark grounds, pin checks and 
club checks are expected to play a major 
part next spring. The entire urge seems 
to be toward small effects in contrasting 
color combinations, whereas present 
business is on small effects in self colors. 

Naturally much of this has not pro- 
gressed much further than the con- 
versational stage, and few, if any 
samples are in hand. However, the 
early talk may show to some small ex- 
tent, the quarter in which the wind sets. 

Returning from future conjectures to 
present realities, a few, although by no 
means all, sellers in the better grade 
field are satisfied with business already 
placed for the heavyweight season, with 
the outlook “promising.” According to 
one agent, orders have been placed 
freely and they find fine worsteds par- 
ticularly good. It was further mentioned 
that western clothing trade buyers are 
out for heavy goods and will not look 
at anything less than 15-16 oz., clear 
finished, twist fabrics. Eastern buyers 
are running on unfinished goods around 
14-15 oz.—something that has a good 
drape and handles well. Apparently 
clear finished materials with a good 
weight have the call in the New York 
market. The jobbers and high grade 
tailors continue on fine, clear finished 
fabrics, but are usually demanding a 
little more weight than heretofore. 

The popular priced fancy worsted di- 
vision is ahead of last year with a good 
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deal to spare, some of the well known 
specialists being well taken care of. 

In a season so pre-eminently worsted, 
it is natural that woolen houses are the 
sufferers. There are some outstanding 
and classic examples which will prove 
the opposite, but they are the exception. 


Active Reordering 
of Spring Silks 


Summer Numbers Picking Up 
Slowly, Mills Report— 
Velvets Good 


Spring print reorder business was 
still large enough to receive attention 
in the broadsilk industry this week, and 
summer business also showed signs of 
activity. New York weavers said the 
demand for spring prints, while declin- 
ing, had not yet reached the breaking- 
point, and continued to represent a good 
part of the daily turnover. All the most 
popular spring numbers were selling 
well. Plains were strong, and flats and 
crepes were moving at a fair pace. 

However, it is evident that another 
week will probably see the summer 
broadsilk business step ahead of spring 
reorders, and come fully into its own. 
Several of the larger mills are writing 
extensive business on summer numbers, 
and one important producer said the 
current mill output was almost entirely 
these goods. Summer chiffons are sell- 
ing steadily; this call was about equally 
divided between medium-sized and large 
florals. It also was commented that 
transparent velvets are going better 
than usual for a summer proposition. 

The trade was interested in the possi- 
bilities of certain fabrics which are 
being exploited in conjunction with the 
current interest in “sun tan.” These 
lines stress certain pastel tints chosen to 
harmonize or effectively contrast tanned 
skin, it was stated. The numbers are 
reported to be selling well, though they 
have been out but a short time. The 
producers see a big market for this line, 
due to the current vogue for sunburn; 
they point out that it also will tie up 
with the “bare-leg” hosiery vogue which 
is gaining in importance in the hosiery 
trade. 





Crepes: Spring and summer numbers 
both fair. 
Chiffons and Georgettes: Summer 


chiffons good. Georgettes quieter. 

Silk Situation at a Glance—Propuc- 
TION: Mills are turning more to pro- 
duction of summer lines. Spring output 


small. Growing emphasis on _ trans- 
parent velvet. 
Stocks: Spring stock low. Summer 


stocks increasing. 

SENTIMENT: Confident. Trade waits 
real jump in call for summer lines. 
Spring reorders very good. 
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An Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable 
Foot Power Sew- 
ing Machine has 
earned itself a reputa- 
tion for economy in 
hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to 
operate and capable of 
attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used 
in various parts of 
the mill, principally 
in the dyehouse, 
bleachery and print 
room, for sewing 
Woolen, Cotton, 
Burlap and other 













Improved 
**Master” 
Foot Power 
Sewing 
Machine 















fabrics of all weights, TILLINGHAST 
wet or dry. Sewing SUPPLY €&@ 
Head operates with- MACHINE CO 
out arm or connection. . 
Write for details. 76 Lafayette St. 


SALEM, MASS. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Complete Engineering Service 


for 
Textile Mills 


Plans — Specifications — Supervision of 

Construction, Machinery Lay-outs, Loca- 

tion Studies, Manufacturing Reports— 
Appraisals 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 








L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 










Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO,, Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. 
Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list ef quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 





A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES | 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited | 




















TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 
















Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 





DAY & ZIMMERMANN 


Engineers 
PHILADELPHIA 
Reports 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Investigations Valuations 















W. E. S. DYER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


High Pressure Power Plants, Pulverized Coal Design, Con- 
struction and Operation, Industrial Buildings, Special 
rocesses and Devices 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO. 
Architectural Engineers 
Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills 
and Industrial Plants 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


| 318 Stephenson Building 











WARREN B. LEWIS 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


740 Grosvenor Bldg. 





Providence, R. I. 
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Large Offerings —Small Sales 


Lockwood Greene Collateral W ithdrawn— 


Textile 


Boston, April 3. 

FFERINGS of textile shares at 

today’s auction sales were the larg- 
est ever recorded, totalling 109,450 
shares, but 108,394 shares of the stock 
offered represented collateral pledged by 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. for bank loans 
and for a note issue, which securities are 
held and were offered by the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston as trustee, 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. being in 
liquidation. To-day’s sale did not in- 
clude the collateral pledged for 


$3,944,000 of 7% notes, but only the 
right, title and interest of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Inc., in those shares, 
which probably has no value, the col- 
lateral itself to be sold at auction 
April 10. This interest and all of the 
other securities were offered in one 
block and were bid in by a representa- 
tive of the trustees for $25,000, and it is 
understood that all or any part of the 
securities will be reoffered at auction 
next week. 


The Textile Stocks Involved 


The textile stocks that were offered at 
today’s auction of R. L. Day & Co., and 
that represented collateral pledged by 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., for bank loans 
totalling $5,502,598 were as follows: 
38,593 New England Southern Corp. 
preferred; 6,385 53/100 New England 
Southern Corp. common; 547 shares 
Lancaster Mills common; 21 Roxbury 
Carpet Co. common; 73 Lawton Mills 
Corp.; 565 Great Falls Mfg. Co.; 280 
Indian Co.; 15 Kendall Industrial Bldg. 
Trust; 60 Robertson Bleachery & Dye 
Works preferred; and 275. shares 
Southern Worsted Corp. common. 

The securities in which Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Inc., had a redemption 
right and that were pledged as col- 
lateral for an issue of $3,944,000 of 7% 
10-year collateral trust sinking fund 
gold notes, were as follows: 40,000 Pa- 
cific Mills; 13,000 Lancaster Mills 
common; 1,000 New England Southern 
Mills common; 6,000 Lawton Mills 
Corp.; 1,300 Roxbury Carpet Co., no 
par common. 


Little Market Influence 


The only stock involved in this 
liquidation offering that has been at all 
active during the week, and that might 
be expected to reflect the effect of so 
large an auction offering, was Pacific 
Mills, of which 40,000 shares are listed, 
to be offered at auction April 10. This 
stock closed at 29 a week ago, late last 
week sold as high as 304, was tempo- 


Share Values 


Generally Firm 

rarily as low as 283 on Monday, but has 
since been firm around 30. A leading 
local banking house is said to have a 
standing offer out at 30, and this is 
taken to mean that the block of 40,000 
shares to be offered next week will be 
absorbed at or close to this price. For 
all of the other stocks to be offered and 
re-offered next week excepting the 
6,073 shares of Lawton Mills Corp. 
there is a very narrow market, but it 
seems to be taken for granted along the 
street that the banks holding these 
various stocks as collateral have taken 
steps to protect themselves. 


Lawton Passes Dividend 


For the first time since it com- 
menced to pay dividends in 1906, the 
Lawton Mills Corp., fine cotton goods, 
Plainfield, Conn., has passed its quar- 
terly dividend which recently had been 
at the rate of $1.50 per share. It is 
reported in explanation that, while oper- 
ating profits for the three months ended 
Feb. 28 were nearly double the amount 
necessary to cover the quarterly divi- 
dend, the company has been working out 
some new plans for the merchandising 
of its product, which are more or less 
experimental and that have been un- 
profitable thus far, although the 
directors are confident of ultimate suc- 
cess and have decided to set up a special 
reserve against further losses. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note that among the Lockwood, Greene 
collateral to be sold at auction are 
6,073 shares of Lawton stock, while an 
additional 557 shares were listed in 
today’s auctions, and their sale post- 
poned when it was learned that the sale 
of the other shares was to be held over 
until next week. This total of 6,630 
shares is a substantial part of the 20,000 
shares of Lawton stock outstanding, and 
there is much interest among local 
brokers specializing in textile shares as 
to the disposition of this stock. It is 
intimated in some quarters that the 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., would be the logical purchaser 
provided sufficient additional stock could 
be secured to insure control. 


Berkshire Associates Officers 


Directors of the Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, Inc., meeting in 
this city to-day, elected the following 
officers: Chairman of the Board, 
Charles H. Sherrill; president, Gilbert 
T. Thompson; vice-president and treas- 
urer, Edward G. Chace; vice-president 
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in charge of sales, Wallace E. Stoddard; 
vice-president in charge of operations, 
John H. McMahon; assistant treasurer, 
Linsley V. Dodge; clerk and secretary 
of the board of directors, Henry C. 
Haile. Directors of the company are 
the officers and the following: Herbert 
G. Beede; Arnold B. Chace, M. G. 
Chace, Edwin N. Chapman, Sanford A. 
Daniels, W. R. L. McBee, Stephen O. 
Metcalf, Ralph H. Paige, Charles T. 
Plunkett, Jr., Philip Stockton and 
Charles N. Stoddard. It is reported 
that executive and sales offices will be 
located in New York City. It is also 
stated that the trend in manufacturing 
— toward finer count yarns and 
cloth. 


Botany Mills Report 


The Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., reports for the year 
ended Dec. 31 last, a deficit after inter- 
est, depreciation and all other charges 
and adjustments of $844,468, as com- 
pared with a deficit for the 1927 fiscal 
year of $615,918. The profit and loss 


statement for the last two years is as 
follows: 


1928 1927 
Operating loss............. $162,316 *$372,926 
oe eee 18,007 *657,245 
Loss after charges......... 1,461,783 939,686 
Profit and loss credits...... 615,460 323,302 
Applied to minority interest 1,85 466 
i Se ea 844,468 615,918 


*Profit. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. 


Mill Par Price Change 
ah 1854 + Ih 
9 Brookside........... 100 NP bwicns 
10 Border City......... 100 74 —2 
20 Dartmouth, pfd..... 100 80 + ii 
10 King Philip......... 100 1253 —12 
16 Nashawena......... 100 43 + 4 
42 Wameutta.......... 100 att + 3 
153. American Mfg.,com.. 100 454- + 13 
165 Naumkeag.......... 100 See kun 
9 Arlington....... . 100 TED * Sages 
30 Hamilton Woolen.... ... 514 — 5} 
20 Waltham Bleach and 
SEE acta. .. 100 1 —4 
486 =6©Total 


Textile Stocks Show Slight 


Decline 


Gastonia, N. C.—The week closing 
Mar. 30 brought about only minor ad- 
vances and declines in the average in 
price per share of 25 of the most active 
stocks of southern cotton mills accord- 
ing to the weekly market letter furnished 
by R. S. Dickson & Co. The close for 
the week ended March 23 stood at 
98.08 as compared with the close of 
98.84, on Mar. 30, representing a decline 
of 8c. per share. 

Sales for the week were again light. 
Buyers were attracted only when prices 
were named at materially reduced 
quotations. 

The present average of 97.84 against 
110.92 for the same period last year 
shows a decline of $13.08 per share in 
the general average bid price of 25 of 
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the most active southern cotton mill 
stocks for the year. 

No changes were noted in prices of 
preferred stocks although trading has 
been rather light due to seasonal demand 
for funds for agricultural purposes. 


Receiver for Granite Mills 


Fatt River, MAss.—Thomas B. Bas- 
sett, formerly treasurer of the Stafford 
Mills, has been appointed temporary re- 
ceiver of the Granite Mills. The 
appointment was made on petition of 
three creditors whose claims are in ex- 
cess of $11,000 and with the assent of 
five local banks which are the largest 
creditors. The receiver is given au- 
thority to operate the plant until April 
22 on which date there will be a hearing 
on the appointment of a permanent 
receiver. 


Cotton Mills in Mecklenburg 
County, N. C., Valued by Tax 
Commission at $7,000,000 


CuHarLoTte, N. C.—According to rec- 
ords in the office of the County Tax 
Commission, final valuations placed on 
the 18 cotton mills, is approximately $7,- 
000,000. These plants will pay into the 
county treasury on property taxes be- 
tween $60,000 and $65,000. 

The valuation on the individual tex- 
tile properties are as follows: 


Pee SOD owas ow noes wwe $332,000 


UCR RENEE 5 5 o's 5 4m 5)cks alo so ume & 260,000 
Robinson Spinning Co............ 124,000 
ER INGE oe , ks wale did le oe ae 213,970 
Davidson Cotton Mills............ 176,255 
LAR oS | ee eee 113,065 
SS OS 0 ee ee 907,200 
Chadwick-Hoskins, No. 1........ 762,112 
Chadwick-Hoskins, No. 2.......... 345,600 
Chadwick-Hoskins, No. 3......... 327,680 
Chadwick-Hoskins, No. 4.......... 647,680 
Chadwick-Hoskins, No. 4.........+ 259.980 
aeeniana Park, No, 1... .<..20e0% 369,000 
Highland Park, No. 3...........e+ 779,168 
a ee 630,000 
UT NEI Shs 5c wins top ha wk GOR 295,008 
NNN NO oo ois. va cae eine wee ee 220,000 
Cornelius Cotton Mills............ 199,040 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale" are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange. 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
ie RE Ss 4:5 se 0m 67 68 72 
ae Ee eee 46 ; = 
DO. ne waawebas es 17 ; 
Androscoggin............. 704 60 70 
EA eres - 323 32 344 
SE aes out oth banked w ataok 147 145 149 
Berkshire Cot............. 108 110 is 
Bigelow-Htfd., com........ 1043 an 
eee 135 135 — 
EE Sis css op iew ene 70 82 i 
NE 6 ss skes ones 99 101 103 
INNS 2 cigina' woe a's 112 100 109 
TEE CE. :. .w asenes ven 6 53 2 6 
Hamilton Woolen......... 51} 52 54 
ee So tearaie as hee 22 19 22 
ee 48} 48 50 
SOO, MOMR. 6. 6csivwccen 55¢ 2 


PM cos kewixveawens 67} 67 69 
Ladlow Asso.............. 


Merrimack, com........... 1703 170 
eR 5 tase w ss 5 40} 45 50 
SSS. a 87 85 89 
NS er ee 130 126 130 
Se ES scans v ae ow 70c. ‘ ; 
Re tire CL niktint ammo i & 39 ee 42 
SS ce chicka Rennnnes 304 ; : 
NII sn is Soin Valin ss cele wa 100 100 105 
Plymouth Cordage........ 71% 70 73 
Behe eae ke haa an Ok 14 12 15 
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Alvin Dodd Stresses Rapid 
Selling Goods 


CINCINNATI, OH1I0 — Concentration 
upon rapid selling merchandise, reduc- 
tion of selling effort and selling costs, 
and lower prices because of more rapid 
turnover and smaller expenses, were 
cited as three fundamentals of merchan- 
dising success by Alvin E. Dodd, as- 
sistant to the president, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and former director of the 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute, in an 
address on April 4 before the American 
Management Association. 

“You hear a good deal about the buy- 
ing power of chains,” said Mr. Dodd, 
“but although the value of this cannot 
be denied, I am inclined to believe that 
it is not nearly so important as concen- 
tration upon merchandise having a rapid 
sale.” 

Mr. Dodd sketched an outline of what 
he saw ahead as developments in the 
distribution of merchandise, emphasizing 
the important part now being played 
by the discovery and use of business 
facts. 





Caribbean Markets Important 
for U. S. Textiles 


Although the degree and character 
of industrial and economic development 
differs in each country, Caribbean mar- 
kets apparently will offer increasing op- 
portunities for the expansion of the 
United States textile trade, declares Ed- 
ward T. Pickard, Chief of the Textile 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
who has just visited Panama, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Dominican and Haitian Re- 
publics, Cuba and Porto Rico to study 
the textile situation in each. The ag- 
gregate value of United States exports 
of textile manufacturers to these coun- 
tries in 1928 amounted to $52,275,000, 
according to preliminary figures. 

American textile merchandise is ap- 
preciated for its quality, Mr. Pickard 
states, in the main American prices are 
comparable with quotations on some- 
what similar goods imported from other 
producing countries. No complaints of 
any consequence against American ex- 
port practices or documentation were 
heard, and the comment quite generally 
indicated that our usual conduct of ex- 
port business is satisfactory, he says. 


Georgia Men Oppose “Yellow 
Dog” Bill 


ATLANTA, GA.— Textile mill men, 
along with those in other lines of pro- 
duction, are preparing to institute a con- 
certed fight against the so-called “yellow 
dog”’ bill, which will be introduced in the 
session of the legislature meeting in 
Georgia this summer. 

This measure makes it illegal to bind 
an employe to refrain from member- 
ship in a union organization while in 
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the employ of a mill. Naturally, it is 
a part of the organized labot program. 
Even though the measure has been de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it will be 
introduced in the state. 


Southern Mill Strikes 


Militia Called at Gastonia to Guard 
Loray Plant 


The series of strikes affecting textile 
plants of South Carolina extended 
northward this week when about 1,100 
employes of the Loray plant, a division 
of the Manville Jenckes Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., walked out in protest against 
the dismissal by mill authorities of five 
workers identified as members of the 
National Textile Workers Union. For 
the protection of mill property, Gov- 
ernor O. Max Gardner ordered the 
mobilization of the Gastonia company 
of National Guardsmen, and authorized 
the companies from Concord and Char- 
lotte to be held in readiness in case of 
violence. 

It was stated by an organizer of the 
National Textile Workers Union that 
the strike in Gastonia was the “begin- 
ning of a big tremendous effort to 
organize the over 300,000 textile work- 
ers throughout the South.” It was said 
that the local union was formed secretly 
about four months ago, and that re- 
cently additional help has been received 
by the members from a representative 
of The Daily Worker, official organ of 
the Communist Party of America. 

Continued picketing of the mill and 
spasmodic demonstrations outside the 
plant resulted in an attempt to stretch 
cables around the property. This action 
caused a near riot and officials then 
appealed to the governor to authorize 
military aid. 

The demands made by the strikers 
were refused by J. A. Baugh, general 
manager of the Loray mills, who in- 
formed the workers’ committee that to 
meet their requests would be virtually 
the same as presenting them with the 
plant. 

The mill was being operated by about 
75% of the usual day force and about 
50% of the usual night force, according 
to mill officials, while leaders of the 
strikers denied this statement, saying 
that fully 95% of the mill’s employes 
had walked out. 

While the Gastonia situation was 
attracting much attention, the mills of 
the Brandon Corp., at Greenville, and 
Woodruff, S. C., were still idle, as the 
strikers and mill officials could not come 
to an agreement. Efforts were being 
made by Charles G. Wood, U. S. com- 
missioner, conciliation service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, to bring about a settle- 
ment. Officials of the Union-Buffalo 
Mills Co., whose employes in their Buf- 
falo plant had gone on a strike because 
of refusal to abolish the “stretch-over” 
system in weaving, issued an ultimatum 
to the workers “to return to their posts 
immediately or get out.” 
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What About Knitting Yarns? 


Number of Factors Cause 
Unsatisfactory Condition 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ARCH was a fair month with 

spinners and dealers specializing 
in weaving yarns and a quiet one with 
spinners of ordinary carded yarns and 
selling houses handling these grades. 
What has been the cause of this condi- 
tion? It has been apparent for the last 
two months that there has been some- 
thing wrong with the knitting situation 
in this section. Underwear manufac- 
turers have forward business in a few 
cases but the average mill in this section 
has experienced one of the poorest 
seasons in a number of years. 

This has been reflected in the yarn 
market and the result has been prices 
of ordinary hosiery cones have sagged 
faster than other yarns and at the pres- 
ent time spinners’ margins in knitting 
yarns are relatively smaller than in 
weaving. Manufacturers were able to 
buy a fair grade knitting yarn this week 
on the basis of 30c. for 10s and this is 
hardly ten cents above the cost of raw 
cotton. It is impossible for spinners 
to buy cotton at that price and sell on 
the basis of present prices, and make 


Carded—(Average Quality) 


Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 
According to Quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 


any money out of such an operation. 

Cones are selling on the basis of less 
than 34c. for 20s while the same count 
in single weaving yarns is priced two 
cents higher. There are a number of 
reasons for this unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, unsatisfactory both for spinners 
and dealers handling knitting counts. 
Those specializing in high grade yarns 
used by Up-State knitters also state the 
present light-weight season has been far 
from good. One of the most important 
reasons for this condition is that south- 
ern manufacturers have booked a larger 
share of the business this year than in 
the past. 


Southern Competition 


Southern manufacturers of knit under- 
wear named prices at the beginning of 
the season that were impossible to north- 
ern knitters and as a result compara- 
tively few manufacturers in the Penn- 
sylvania market are able to report a 
satisfactory volume of forward business 
now on their books. Soon after the 
new underwear season got under way 
the cotton market started its upward 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


-$0. 


TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 


$0.314-$0. 32 
eee oe 





trend and with it went prices of knitting 
yarns. This coming at a time when 
southern competition was becoming 
keener and keener made it difficult for 
the Pennsylvania knitter to operate 
profitably. 

There are several manufacturers in 
this section who placed their yarn con- 
tracts early and at prices that two cents 
under current quotations. Such mills 
are in the most favorable position at this 
time and are able to operate with some 
measure of profit. Other who are de- 
pendent upon day to day purchases of 
yarn are unable to figure prices as low 
as these mills that have low-priced yarns 
and as a result they lose the business. 

Another reason for the decline in in- 
terest in carded knitting yarns this sea- 
son has been the increased use of rayon. 
Many Up-State underwear mills have 
turned to the production of rayon for the 
first time, mills that formerly used large 
quantities of carded knitting yarns each 
week. This has been a blow to carded 
yarn spinners this year. 


Producing Better Garments 


Many Pennsylvania underwear manu- 
facturers seeing they could not compete 
in price with southern mills on the ordi- 
nary type garment have changed over 
to manufacture of higher grade cotton 
garments and now use combed yarns. 
While other cotton yarn spinners benefit 
by this it has not been of assistance to 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
$0.49 -$0.50 
54 - .56 


$0.66 -$0.67 
.67 - .68 





4 

353 

- 363 
TWO-PLY WARPS 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; ot, . 29}-. 30; white, . 31}; 


waste, 


HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) 
$0. 304-$0. 31 
31 - .318 
“an 
te 30s tying in 
32 30s regular 


334 30s extra quality 
. 344 40s 
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-270- .71 
22=- .74 
oft =. ko 
ee > cae 
87 - .90 
99 = 1.02 


COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS— SKEINS, 
TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4-PLY 


Peeler —Sakelarides— 
Average Best Average Best 


$0.57 -$0.59 $0.63 -$0.65 $0. 
-60 = .62 ‘ .68 8 ‘ 


6 

.62 - 
.67 - 
72 - 
77 - 
.87 - 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
close of business, Apr. 3. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 123. 
For staple cotton prices, see page 125. 
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Mangum Street 432 Fourth Ave. 418 Franklin St. 
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323 So. Franklin St. James Building 116 Bedford St. 
Cuicaco, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Boston, Mass. 
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spinners of ordinary carded knitting 
yarn and has made their position more 
difficult. 

In addition to these various factors 
the position of carded cones has been 
weakened by overproduction and poor 
merchandising. Spinners of these yarns 
are turning out yarn faster than knitters 
have been able to absorb it and the ac- 
cumulation of stocks has weakened the 
price structure as is usual. Manufac- 
turers at times have been able to buy 
10s two cents under the average market 
quotation. Spinners of these yarns are 
frequently the poorest merchandisers 
and for this reason manufacturers have 
not been slow to take advantage of the 
accumulation of stocks. These factors 
have been influential in bringing carded 
cones down to their present unsatisfac- 
tory price basis, selling only ten cents 
above raw cotton. 

Weaving yarns are in a fairly firm 
position and spinners of the better 
grades are well sold ahead for a com- 
fortable period, this being evident in 
the refusal of such spinners to cut prices 
during the last week to meet price- 
cutting from dealers and a small number 
of spinners who need filling-in orders 
to keep their machinery running day 
and night. Manufacturers have not 
been willing to pay more than 36c. for 
ordinary grade 20s-2 warps during the 
last two weeks and this compares with 
364c. to 37c. asked by spinners. Selling 
prices of 30s-2 warps are around 40c. in 
this market while spinners are asking a 
cent above that figure as their minimum. 


Combed Yarns Steady 


There has been little change in the 
combed section, prices remaining firm 
at the latest and highest level. Spinners 
have enough business in hand to run 
them for eight to ten weeks ahead; 
manufacturers and mercerizers have 
orders to run them ahead. The latter 
are not taking in yarn on old contracts 
as fast as these specify and this condi- 
tion must change before activity in new 
business will again be seen. There is 
little likelihood of price changes in 
combed yarns for the next month and 
many in the trade do not look for im- 
portant changes until the new crop 
makes itself effective about the middle 
of June. Prices are felt to be high 
enough for the time being by manufac- 
turers and a number of dealers, being 
ten cents above those quoted late last 
year in several counts. 


Mauney-Steel To Handle 


Mercerized Yarns 


Mauney-Steel Co., Philadelphia, has 
been appointed sales representatives for 
the Rhode Island Processing Co., 
Coventry, R. I., dyers, bleachers and 
mercerizers, and will be in position to 
offer processed yarns of that concern 
in all sections of the country with the 
exception of New York City and New 
England. 


Spotty Yarn Trade 





Demand Continues Dull and Prices 
Somewhat Irregular 


Boston. — Demand for carded and 
combed cotton yarns is dull and there 
is a wider variation even than last 
week between prices that buyers will 
pay and those that spinners can afford 
to sell at. As is usually the case when 
demand is so dull reports of low-priced 
sales outnumber those at spinners’ ask- 
ing prices, yet it is significant that most 
of the former are credited to short sell- 
ing, commission cutting or stock clear- 
ances rather than to any considerable 
number of spinners. Hosiery yarns are 
weaker than carded weaving yarns, and 
single combed yarns appear to be weaker 
than ply. 

There are some dealers and buyers 
who seem to think that the principal 
cause of current quietness is the recent 
slump in the stock market, and that this 
foreshadows a slump in general busi- 
ness. Some who are indulging in specu- 
lative gloom even predict a slump in the 
cotton futures market and resultant 
lower prices on yarns and cloths. Those 
who have suffered speculative losses in 
stocks are naturally gloomy, but it must 
be remembered that it takes bears and 
bulls to make a stock market, and buy- 
ers and sellers to make a commodity 
market. The present dullness in cotton 
yarns is to be accounted for by the fact 
that the majority of spinners have their 
product well covered with orders for the 
next two months, and this means that 
the majority of users have their needs 
equally well covered for the same period. 

There are few spinners who will accept 
less than a basis of 37c. for 20s-2 carded 
warps of average quality, although occa- 
sional sales are reported as low as 365c. 
with some users refusing to pay more 
than 36c. Carded hosiery yarns are 
relatively weaker than weaving yarns 
and a basis of 3lc. for 10s frame-spun 
cones is about the top of the market for 
a yarn of average quality. Counts finer 
than 20s are relatively firmer in price 
but are not more active than the coarser 
counts. 

Business in combed yarns is more 
nearly at a standstill than on carded 
yarns, and while the majority of south- 
ern spinners are holding prices firmly, 
occasional sales are reported at sub- 
stantial concessions, although these are 
more frequently traced to northern than 
to southern spinners. The greatest 
price irregularity is found on medium 
and coarse count singles, although on 
counts as fine as 40s sales are reported 
as low as 53 to 54c. However, it mus‘ 
be remembered that the market is made 
difficult to quote by the comparatively 
small amount of business moving. 


Chattanooga Yarns Dull 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.— The Chat- 
tanooga yarn market went throuch 
another dull period during the week 
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ending Mar. 30, according to announce- 
ment by local brokers. Prices con- 
tinued unchanged. 

Floods through a considerable area in 
East Tennessee have probably had some 
effect upon business during the week. 
It seems, however, that few textile mills 
received direct damage. In fact no 
serious damage to mills is reported in 
this section. 

Thrown silk on the local market is 
still quoted at $5.80 and rayon in the 
150 denier size is listed at $1.30. 

In carded cones, 10s are offered at 33 
to 34c. and 20s at 354 to 364c. In mer- 
cerized yarns, 60s-2 are listed at 87c. 
and 80s-2 at $1.12. Brokers are offer- 
ing combed singles in prices ranging 
from 42 to 43c. for 18s to 77 to 79c. 
for 70s. 


New Cotton Products Co., 
Rayon Representative 


William B. Horowitz is now in charge 
of the New York territory for the Cot- 
ton Products Co., rayon department, 
and will cover that trade for them in 
the future. Cotton Products Co., whose 
main offices are in the Philadelphia- 
Fidelity Trust Bldg., Broad & Walnut 
Sts., Philadelphia, is selling representa- 
tive for the Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Other offices of the Cotton Products Co., 
are situated in Chattanooga, Tenn., 


Greensboro, N. C., Chicago and Read- 
ing, Pa. 





Dates for Cotton Grade and 
Staple Reports 


The following dates for the issuance 
of reports on the grade and staple of 
cotton ginned during the coming season 
have been announced by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States 


Department of A culture: 

Cuiion Ginned Prior to 
Oct. 2, 1999, 1 o.m....... Oct. 1, 1929 
Nov. 29, 1929, 1 p.m.....Nov. 1, 1929 
Feb. 14, 1930, 1 p.m....... Jan. 16, 1930 
Jan. 3, 190G, 1 pm...... Dec. 1, 1929 


April 18, 1930, 1 p.m., for the total 
crop as it will be reported by the 
Bureau of the Census on or about 
March 20, 1930. 

The date on which the report will 
be made of the grades and staples of 
cotton carried over on Aug. 1, 1929, 
will be announced later. 


Australia Further Defers Duties 
on Cotton Yarn and Linoleums 


The effective date of the deferred 
duty on cotton yarn, including mercer- 
ized cotton yarn has been postponed 
from April 1 to Oct. 1, 1929, and that 
on linoleums and floor coverings having 
a similar surface, printed or inlaid, has 
been postponed from April 1 to July 1, 
1929, states a cablegram to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner Hiram T. Nones, Sydney. 

The present general duty on cotton 
varns is 5% ad valorem, United King- 
dom yarn free of duty. The deferred 
general duty is 35% ad valorem, United 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 
Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CoO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA [ 


Our Specialty— Somerco 
SINGLE Rnciah Splicing 


Mercerized Yarn f-yapue and Plaiting 





Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Kingdom yarn dutiable at 20% ad 
valorem. 

The present general duty on linoleums 
is 25% ad valorem, British preferential 
10% ad valorem. The deferred general 
duty is 35% ad valorem, British prefer- 
ential 20% ad valorem. 


Yarns Quiet and Firm 


Buyers and Sellers Still Far 
Apart on Prices 


New York—Carded cotton yarns in 
the New York market have not been 
active during the week, factors stated. 
As usual, there is a moderate amount 
of inquiry and buying about, but con- 
certed activity is lacking. It is more or 
less the same old story: Spinners have 
their ideas of price and buyers have 
theirs, and seemingly “never the twain 
shall meet.” 

An example was cited by one mer- 
chant who stated an up-state weaving 
mill would be willing to buy 200 warps, 
30s-2 at 393c. for June-July delivery. 
Today’s quotations are around 41-42c. 
for this yarn and no spinner would 
be willing to shade those prices 
to any great extent. Some yarn sellers, 
though not particularly bullish, hesitate 
to sell the market short to this degree. 
The consumer who made this offer, 
which was refused, was perfectly willing 
to wait and see what would happen. 
This general attitude is not conducive to 
spirited trading. 

The insulating wire trade continues 
buying steadily, although not in a way 
to excite sellers. Dame Rumor got her 
innings in when it was mentioned that 
the Western Electric Co. had recently 
purchased two million pounds of yarns. 
This business, if it actually transpired, 
was all placed directly with spinners or 
with spinners’ representatives. This 
amount of yarn, if not scattered over 
too wide a group, would serve to sew 
up deliveries of the plants coming in on 
this order. 

Spinners are doing their best to main- 
tain prices apparently, and succeeding 
to a small degree. Prices have not 
changed to any extent over the last 
three weeks. Some claim to be sold up 
for the next 30 to 60 days, while there 
are others able to make immediate ship- 
ments, but holding for price. It was 
stated emphatically that there is no de- 
cided weakness and the entire market is 
maintaining a firm front. 





Ginning Company Acquired 
By Comer Interests 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Comer in- 
terests here, owners of textile mills, re- 
cently purchased the controlling inter- 
ests in the Albertville (Ala.) Gin & 
Milling Co. It is reported that $30,000 
was placed in the new acquisition by 
the Comers, in addition to the present 
stock. 


Irregular Waste Market 


Fly Stronger Than Comber, Picker 
Than Thread—Large Import 


Boston.—Cotton waste merchandis- 
ing was unsatisfactory last week. It 
was difficult to get good prices on any- 
thing, although the market was sup- 
ported during the week by strength in 
cotton. As to whether the cotton waste 
business is drifting southward or not is 
one on which there may be more than 
one opinion. But since the war changes 
have certainly appeared and of far- 
reaching importance. New England is 
not the waste-producing the waste-con- 
suming market that it was eight or ten 
years ago. During the last few years 
the consumption of cotton as well as 
the output of wastes in the New Eng- 
land states has had a marked decline 
while conversely the cotton consumption 
and waste output in the cotton produc- 
ing states has had a sharp increase. 

The comber market lacks the support 
of Manchester demand. Fairly high 
contract prices were paid at the begin- 
ning of the season in the South and else- 
where, making merchandising profits 
very slim on materials sold in recent 
weeks. It is difficult to get 18c. for 
peeler comber and equally difficult to 
obtain 17c. for peeler strip. It is said 
in some quarters that the market is 
actually below contract prices. This 
may be true in some cases. Such a 
situation has occurred before and may be 
seen again. 


Materials for mattresses and _ batts 
move with relative freedom. Although 


high prices were paid on picker and fly 
at the producing mills, the demand has 
been good enough for year to date to 
enable sellers to do a fair business. 
Strength in picker and fly has really 
been a market feature for year to date. 
Strength in these materials and par- 
ticularly the rising price trend in good 
fly have enabled contractors to sell at 
a profit. The situation in these ma- 
terials stands in contrast to the weak- 
ness shown in threads. 

Imports of cotton waste into Boston 
for January totalled 1,312,000 lb. The 
largest quantity of 512,000 lb. came 
from England at 6.8c. per pound; from 
France 288,000 lb. at 5.6c.; from Ger- 
many 227,000 Ib. at 6.3c. per pound. 
New York imports for January were 
well above the average, 1,879,000 Ib. 
The largest amount arrived from Eng- 
land, 436,000 Ib. at 5.3c.; from Mexico 
279,000 Ib. at 6.3c.; from Italy 169,000 
lb. at 2.6c. Philadelphia imports for the 
month amounted to 429,000 Ib. of which 
amount 238,000 Ib. came in from Japan 
at 4.7¢. 


Current Quotations 


PO ON. cc. n' > sw aw sa WSe RRS ; 174—18 ec. 
Peeler strips......... 164—17 ec. 
Sak. comber........ 3 153—16 ec. 
Choice Willowed fly...... 94—10}c. 
Choice Willowed picker... 7— 8c. 
Re IR is wav sec cacey ey eee 18 —19 ec. 
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Textile Institute at N. C. 
State College 


The Textile School of North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., has an- 
nounced that its annual Textile Insti- 
tute will be conducted April 10 and 11. 
The program which is given below is 
an excellent one and an invitation is 
extended to those interested in the tex- 
tile industry to attend the sessions of 
the Institute. 

The program follows: 


Wednesday, 10 A.M.—E. C. Morse, chair- 
man, New Uses Section, the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Subject: “Extending Markets 
for Cotton Fabrics.” 

Wednesday, 11 A.M.—James H. Had- 
dock, head of the Efficiency Department of 
the Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 
Subject: “Opening, Picking and Cleaning 
Cotton.” 

Wednesday, 2 P.M.—A. M. Tenney of 
New York, vice-president of the American 
Bemberg Corp. Subject: “Desirable Prop- 
erties in Yarns of Chemical Origin.” 

Wednesday, 3 P.M.—Alexis Sommaripa, 
manager Business Research, Fabric Devel- 
opment Department, Du Pont Rayon Co., 
New York. Subject: “Trends of Sales of 
Rayon in Women’s Wear and Household 
Furniture.” 

Wednesday, 7 P.M.—Textile banquet. 

Thursday, 10 A.M.—Dr. W. F. Edwards 
of New York, director of the laboratories 
of the United States Testing Co. Subject: 
“Laboratories Come to the Textile Indus- 
tries.” 

Thursday, 11 A.M.—Edward T. Pickard, 
chief, Textile Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Subject: 
“American Cotton Goods in the World’s 
Markets.” 

Thursday, 3-4 P.M.—Style Show. The 
young women who are students in the 
Home Economics Departments of Meredith 
College, Peace Institute, and St. Mary’s 
School, Raleigh, will wear dresses which 
they have made, as a part of their class- 
work, from fabrics designed and woven in 
the Textile School by textile students. 

Thursday, 2-6 P.M.—Students’ Exhibi- 
tion. All the machinery in the Textile 
Building will be operated by the Textile 
Students and in the Exhibition Room many 
varieties of textile manufactured by the 
students will be shown. These will include 
cotton, silk and rayon hose and half hose, 
ginghams, shirtings, fancy dress goods, 
curtains, draperies, plush, leno and jacquard 
fabrics made from cotton and rayon. 


Large Sale of Louisiana Cotton 


CasPIANA, La.—One of the largest 
cotton sales on record here was made a 
few days ago when 1,400 bales of staple 
cotton was sold for approximately $150,- 
000 to R. M. Reeves & Co. 

Knight Bros. grew this cotton on 
1,300 acres of their plantation in Caddo 
Parish, near here, averaging over a bale 
to the acre. 

The cotton, when gathered, was 
placed in houses where it remained until 
the entire crop was picked before gin- 
ning, thus giving the fiber time to ma- 
ture fully, making a better grade for 
spinning. 

The cotton, which will be exported, 
was of high grade Coker, No. 5 variety 
and brought 208c. per pound, a premium 


of 2c. above the market price. 
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we" BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 

Button Control—with Reversing 
Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you | 
can run a wire. | 


Our Caialogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Color & Dye 
Seale 


No. 6100 

Designed in accordance with sug- | 
gestions of dye- | 
stuffs manufac- | 
turers for weigh- 
ing small quanti- 
ties of colors, etc. 
Graduated beams | 
eliminates all 
weights from | 
1/100 oz. to 1 Jb. 


- Send for 
| 6100 No. 36T catalog 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO. 


| CHICAGO 92 Reade St., New York san FRANCISCO 





WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. | 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 





Substitute test for guess in the judging of yarn 
or other materials where strength is an im- 
portant factor. Scott Testing Machines are 
reliable, substantial, easy to read and easy to 
operate. They make quality standards possible. 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





-Neely-Travora Mills, Inc. — 
York, S. C. 


Spinners of High Grade Yarns 


3% to 30s single and ply. Cones, Skeins, Tubes, Ball and 
Link Warps. 


Reverse 20s to 30s single and ply. Skeins, Cones and Tubes. 
HYDE-RAKESTRAW CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Selling Agent in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Main Office, YORK, 8. C. All other territory” open 





Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. - 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


P-tents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 


MILL CRAYONS 


LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 
Lowell, Mass, U. S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 





CARD STAMPING 
and REPEATING 


For All Textile Fabrics 
WALTER W. HODGSON, INC. 


S. W. Cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Cotton Market Eases 





Boll Weevil Report a 
Disappointment to Bulls 


HE cotton market has shown the 

effect of conflicting influences dur- 
ing the week but on the whole has 
responded rather more readily to im- 
proving weather conditions. Selling on 
an idea that with a favorable April, the 
crop may yet get off to a satisfactory 
start, of course, has been held in check 
by the uncertainty involved in this prop- 
osition itself, as well as by the strong 
statistical position of old crop cotton and 
the uncertainty of the acreage. Never- 
theless, prices have yielded, with the 
more active months once more selling 
well below 20c., and it looked as if 
bearish sentiment was becoming a little 
more pronounced toward the end of the 
week. 

The preliminary private reports on 
coming acreage prospects have created 
no clean cut sentiment. One of them 
pointed to an increase of only 1.9%, 
while another placed the prospective in- 
crease at 4.7%. The difference between 
the two figures, of course, is an item of 
considerable importance although as 
previously pointed out the coming crop 
is not so much a matter of acreage 
planted as of yield per acre. All reports 
received indicate a considerable delay in 
crop preparations during March. In 
the Southern third of the belt, at least, 
they were probably two weeks behind 
last year at the beginning of April. The 
weather of the last week, however, was 
favorable for farm work and good prog- 
ress is supposed to have been made. 
Considerable cotton has been planted in 
South Texas and in South Georgia 
where in some cases it is already coming 
up, and while the indications still point 
to a decrease in the use of commercial 
fertilizer, it is possible that this may be 
compensated in some measure by in- 
creased plowing under of winter legumes 
and an increased use of home fertilizers. 


Hester on Fertilizer Sales 


According to a report received here 
on Wednesday, Secretary Hester of New 
Orleans estimates March sales of fer- 
tilizers at 1,972,397 tons against 2,051,- 
173 last year and sales for the eight 
months ended with March at 3,158,207 
tons against 3,779,091 last year. On the 
whole, perhaps it may be assumed that 
as yet nothing seriously to the detriment 
of coming crop prospects is in evidence. 
The March delays in preparation may 
count for nothing with some _ good 
weather this month and the reduction in 
the use of fertilizer may also prove less 
than expected and be offset to a con- 
siderable extent as suggested above. 
Both the start of the crop and the acre- 


age, no doubt, will depend largely upon 
the weather of the next 60 days, but it 
is likely that enough ground will be 
planted and enough fertilizer used to 
produce an adequate crop for next sea- 
son if weather conditions are favorable. 

The Government report on boll weevil 
survival proved a disappointment to 
those who had expected it to furnish 
fresh bullish inspiration. The survival 
of live weevil per ton of moss in north- 
ern Louisiana was 3.8 against 1.0 last 
year; in southern Louisiana 261.8 
against 365.1 last year; Louisiana state 
average 40.6 against 65.9 last year; 
Alabama 10.8 against 45.2; Georgia 38.7 
against 88.7 ; South Carolina 70.7 against 
21.1; and Texas 101.7 against 74.5. 
These figures evidently showed a smaller 
emergence as compared with last year 
than expected on the average, but here 
as in the case of many other preliminary 
conditions, results will depend chiefly 
upon weather conditions during the 
growing season. It is quite safe to 
assume, perhaps, that boll weevil in- 
festation will be sufficient to threaten 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 

Mar. 28 High Low Apr. 4 Change 
April,..... 20.69 20.48 20.46 20.20 —.49 
May...... 20.80 20.75 20.30 20.30 —.50 
June...... 20.49 20.44 20.27 20.20 —.29 
COs... 20.21 20.17 19.77 19.77. —.43 
August.... 20.29 20.15 20.09 19.77. —.51 
September. 20.10 20.15 19.95 19.78 —.32 
October... 20.29 20.29 19.77. 19.77. —.5I 
November. 20.31 20.16 20.11 19.79 —.52 
December. 20.21 20.20 19.78 19.78 —.43 
January... 20.27 20.20 19.77 19.77 —.50 
February... ..... ee 19.80 
March.., isvis. Mae 19207 19. 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, March 29..... Closed 
Saturday, March 30... Closed . pitt Iotietenins 
Monday, April |...... 20.75c. 19.58c. 10. 96d. 
Tuesday, April 2...... 20.75c. 19.58c. 10.90d. 
Wednesday, April 3.... 20.45c. 19.39%. 10. 80d. 
Thursday, April 4..... 20.55¢e. 19.49e. 10. 65d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


—— Stocks ——- 
Prices This Last 
April 4 Week Year 
ee wens / ‘ 19.60 383,967 335,342 
,., Os ‘ 19,39 313,940 427,363 
BEOD,. sss ASE sp o's bia 19.15 31,863 11,695 
WS bass bleesis 19.41 30,180 33,478 
|S ere ree 19.44 72,894 66,890 
es ; 20. 45 139,399 151,765 
NG kc ok ca ame 19.55 625,956 581,336 
| seratetaird 19.19 74,630 60,433 
Mem...... i . 18.70 210,601 215,973 
Ri toe ss 6s a 19.00 19,950 4,786 
oe. 18. 80 13,154 14,641 
eS es _ 19.00 5% Blaise Saw oats 
Mont... 18.70 ; 
ike ‘ a 19.00 ‘7 -CWeewwers 
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the crop with serious damage if weather 
or cultural conditions generally foster 
their spread and activities. 

Meanwhile bullish old crop statistics 
seem to be losing their effect, but may 
possibly be revived as a market influ- 
ence when spot shorts in the South at- 
tempt to cover their May or later season 
commitments. At present the spot mar- 
kets are dull and without any particular 
teature. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


Last 


Market Mar. 27 Apr.3 Change Year Sales 
Galveston.... 19.90 1960 —30 19.40 2.723 
New Orleans... 19.67 1939 —28 19.35 3.975 
Mobile....... 19.50 1915 —35 19.15 769 
Savannah.... 19.79 1941 —38 19.61 120 
Norfolk...... 19.75 1944 —3I1 19.69 847 
New York.... 20.85 2045 —40 19.80 1.700 
Augusta...... 19.56 1919 -—37 19.31 1.014 
Memphis..... 19.05 1870 —35 18.80 8.587 
St. Louis... 19:25 1906 —25 18.75 ccc. 
Houston... 19.85 1955 —30 19.30 10.314 
Dallas. 19.40 1900 —40 18.70 11.709 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 


Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Bea es 4 as -90F .0F .70— .@& .79 
©. Bess . 60T .: a? Sol 
ace xisiaca-s -35¢ .40t .40t .38¢ 8.407 
acess uaet 2a” a. ae . 26T 
oc eae dae <a ne ee . 83% 
eit ee wa 1.00* 1.25* 1.50* 1.50% 1.63* 
S.G. OF*,.. 2.00* 2.00* 2.00* 2.25% 2.449 
G. 0........ 3.00% 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.29¢ 

YELLOW TINGED 
OI ious .50* .60* .50* .25% .44% 
Bass cca. Eee . 90* 75% .75* 89% 
og 1.75* 1.25* 1.25* 1.50% 1.50% 
S. L. M.** 2.50* 1.75* 1.75* 1.88% 2.14% 
L. M.#*.,, 3.25* 2.75* 2.50* 2.88% 2.89% 


YELLOW STAINED 


Sioa ans 1.50% 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1.30° 
Sr as 2.25* 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.01% 
Bere anes 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.65% 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.* 1.75% 1.50% 1.50% 1.75% 1.58° 
S. M.*, 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.22¢ 
BE darente 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97% 
*Off middling. tOn middling 


Cotton Demand Is Slack 


Shippers Had Covered for March 
and Left Only Bargain Hunters 


Memphis, Tenn., April 1— While 
light sales in the cotton market here 
during the week were due partly to the 
holiday, demand was slack. Demand 
commenced to fall off, from the high 
level, season considered, of the last week 
of February and the first two or three 
weeks of March, about two weeks ago 
and has continued to dwindle. It is 
quite evident that shippers took time by 
the forelock in covering their. March 
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7 Waterman, Currier & Co. - 
=a Fy) INCORPORATED fo 
= "4 A 78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts a 
VS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA J 
\ A 40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. i 
es lé CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg. a 
* Vey 
IN y Selling Agents for * 
Sy j ° . ° st 
KN Wa tch the m) Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills oi 
NM i High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns ¢ 
| } s 
» Follow-Through ij 
a WR Fitchburg Yarn Company 4 
1) How do the yarns you are using sur- iy Spinners of fine yarns in counts from 30s to 120s 
iN vive dyeing and finishing? Here is one a from Combed Sakelarides and American Cottons. ‘ 
ns of the important tests of a yarn’s ¢ Suitable for thread manufacturers, silk manufac- 1 
EN amine. 4) turers and those requiring exceptional high quality | 
NS We welcome your _ subjecting r yarns for special purposes. 
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Quissett Yarns to the most critical 
scrutiny before and after finishing. We 
are thoroughly confident that they will 
measure up. 


——> ‘a 
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American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Spinners and Processors of Combed Yarns Mercerized, 
Gassed, Mercerized and Dyed, 16/2 to 120/2 cops, cones, 
tubes, skeins and warps. Single mercerized 
yarns 30s to 80s. 


The smooth running character of 
these yarns is seen in the finished 
product. The dye is deep seated, full 
bloomed. The goods are soft feeling, 
attractive to the eye. 
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Let us quote you on your next yarn 
order. 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 
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Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 
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Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


Philadelphia 
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S. L. DIGGLE A { ES CoO 
MANAGER 
CS 906 Johnston Bidg. . 
CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA 
UR years of business with the Knitting | 
and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 
Yarns which give the utmost in service and 
satisfaction. 


Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS| 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 
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commitments and that the end-month 
found them in very comfortable posi- 
tion. There is, it is understood, an im- 
portant short interest extending through 
June but, presently, inquiry consists 
mostly of bargain hunting or search for 
descriptions that can been found only by 
careful combing. 

A few new orders, for comparatively 
small lots, have been booked for imme- 
diate or nearby shipment but most of 
the mill inquiry is for July and August 
shipment, with little business actually 
placed because of differences in price 
ideas. Shippers are not disposed to 
accept freely business as far ahead as 
July or August on the present basis. 
Basis has not changed perceptibly in 
several weeks. Strict middling 14” 
staples are currently quoted at 175 on 
the May contract, 1%” at 325 on and 
14” at 800 on, which is very close to 
the basis on which cotton is being 
bought and sold, except that on full 
1%” and longer in grades above mid- 
dling it is more a matter of bargaining, 
with the advantage favoring the seller, 
because of scarcity. 

Slack demand has made it no easier to 
deal with first hands notwithstanding 
that unsold stocks have increased mod- 
erately over a period of three weeks, 
whereas there were sizeable reductions 
during the corresponding weeks of last 
year and the year before. New crop 
preparations are becoming active. While 
no cotton has yet been planted in this 
territory some planting will be done 
during the next week or 10 days if the 
weather is favorable. There were two 
or three rainy days during the week, but 
a fair amount of field work was accom- 
plished. Temperatures were mostly 
moderate, but abnormally high at times. 
Vegetation generally, which was about 
a week or ten days late, appeared to be 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturda 
Mar. 30 Mar. 2 
10 markets average........ 19.54 19.60 
SSS corns oeuas 19.20 19.20 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade Strict Middling Prices Today 
Be aiccins Oe waa clecovek aan $22.50@$22.75 
OS Se ee ee 23.90@ 24.25 
Sn MONE so hones pasa hoe es 28.75@ 29.50 

Current Sales 
*For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis Total........ 12,689 20,472 30,324 
F.o.b. included in total.. 10,787 18,227 23,580 
Sa 45,735 60,375 71,682 

*Five days. 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 

Week Year Before 

Not receipts......... 12,244 5,365 8,513 
Gross receipts........ 28,599 13,420 34,237 
Total since Aug. 1, net 793,136 616,242 724,713 
Shipments........... 32,566 19,83 32,788 
Total since Aug. I.... 1,471,243 1,197,159 1,915,580 
Total stock.......... 220,969 221,967 6,425 


Decrease for week... . 


Unsold stock in hands 
of Memphis factors. 

Decrease for week... . 
*Increase. 


3,967 6,414 11,551 


68,000 66,500 
*1,000 2,500 3,500 


making up for lost time. The weather 
was inviting to boll weevil emergence. 
A crest of 40.9 feet at Memphis was 
reached on the rise in the Mississippi 
River and a fall of two-tenths of a foot 
has occurred but a new rise is on the 
way, with no predictions as yet as to the 
crest. There is less uneasiness as to 
the possibility of a levee-breaking flood 
but, with the river as full as it is, heavy 
rains might bring about a very serious 
situation. 


Staples and Futures Off 





Slack Demand Nullifies Attempts 


to Advance Basis 


Boston, ApriLt 3.—Continued weak- 
ness of futures has tended to restrict 
demand for the actual cotton, and has 
been accompanied by very little price 
fixing. Lack of the latter has been as 
pronounced on extra staple cottons as on 
short cottons, and in the case of the 
former at least indicates that lower 
prices for futures are generally antici- 
pated, for it is well known that there is 
a considerable amount of such cotton 
under contract on which prices have not 
been fixed. Demand has been so small 
and price resistance so great that ship- 
pers have found it impossible to take up 
the slack of the latest advance in futures 
by raising basis, and on everything but 
the longest staples the net decline for the 
week approximates a half cent. 

Egyptian cottons in domestic markets 
have been dull, and contracts on the 
Alexandria and Liverpool exchanges 
show comparatively little change for the 
week, although the trend has been 
against buyers. Near months have been 
stronger than new crop months in the 
case of both Uppers and Sak. April 
Upper contracts show a net advance for 
the week of 38c, while the October con- 
tract at $23.90 is up only 2c; May Sak. 
shows a net advance of 16c, while the 
November contract at $37.97 is up 
only 13c. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Apr.-May ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 
Pais secsk palsy ees 23 to 23}e. 233 to 244e- 
1 ¥ in. to I} in 23} to 234c. 24 to 24}c 
Moises ont en sac 23} to 24 c. 241 to 243° 
ee reer 27} to 28 c. 284 to 29 c 
Ss kde casenieae 30 to 3lc. 31 to32¢ 


Basis on New York, May 20, 3lec. 


John Mallock & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for April- 
May shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 37.40c., up 0.15c.; Medium 
Uppers, 26.90c., up 0.40c. from March 
27. They report closing prices April 3 
on the Alexandria exchanges as fol- 
lows: May Sak., $37.60, up 16c.; April 
Uppers, $23.68, up 38c. from March 27. 
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Lowell Evening Graduates 





Evening Textile School Awards 120 


Certicates to Students 


LOWELL, MASS.—The Lowell 
Textile Evening School awarded cer- 
tificates to 120 students at the annual 
graduating exercises held on the eve- 
ning of April 2 at which Edward C. R. 
Bagley, deputy commissioner of the 
Department of Correction of Massachu- 
setts, gave the principal address. The 
1929 class is the 30th to receive cer- 
tificates from the evening school. 

President Charles H. Eames pre- 
sided at the exercises and presented the 
certificates. 

Commissioner Bagley, in his address, 
declared that education and employment 
can do much to prevent crime. Laziness, 
he said, is frequently the real reason for 
wrongdoing. 

The Lowell Textile Institute orchestra 
played at intervals during the program. 


Bigger Mohair Clip Indicated 


in Texas 


Austin, TEXAS—An increase in mo- 
hair production this season is indicated 
by reports from various concentration 
points in southwestern Texas. 

The weather was unusually favorable 
and the winter was sufficiently mild to 
cause a larger crop of kids than usual. 

The spring shearing of Angora goats 
is practically finished, with fleeces 
longer and heavier this spring than for 
several years. 

As yet no sales of mohair have been 
made, and there is uncertainty as to the 
season’s prices. One cause of the in- 
crease of mohair production in Texas 
was the spread of the industry. Many 
new flocks of goats were established, and 
the ranching area has spread to several 
counties, which heretofore have given 
little attention to raising Angora goats. 


Spinners Organization Holds 
Closed Meeting 


The scheduled meeting of the National 
Association of Worsted and Woolen 
Spinners was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
April 3. Dr. A. H. Williams, of the 
Department of Research of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, discussed the 
survey of the spinning industry made by 
Wharton School. 

This meeting was closed to all ex- 
cept members of the association and no 
official announcement of the proceedings 
has been made. There are rumors that 
the spinners’ group has decided to join 
the Wool Institute, but no official con- 
firmation can be had. 


Pantorium Dyeworks of Canada, Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada, has_ been 
granted powers of incorporation in Ed- 
monton. The public is being offered 
1,500 preferred shares of $100 value 
each, and 20,000 common shares of no 
par value. The company operates cus- 
tom dye works at Victoria, B. C., and 
Edmonton. 
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1046 Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 
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Red Celanese Tric ot was selected for this Schiaparelli 
Bathing Ensemble. The graceful cape, sun tan back 


and a neck strap in place of the customary shoulder 


straps mark this ensemble as an advanced fashion. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


819 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. . Plan 
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KNITTING 
ARTS 


XHIBITION 


Booth 314 
ve you can see the very latest 


contributions that Celanese has 
made to the Knitting Arts—underwear 
and hosiery for men and women, bath- 
ing costumes, knit sport dresses and en- 
sembles, neckwear and scarfs. Garments 
knitted of Celanese brand yarns are un~ 
aflected by moisture — do not shrink or 
stretch —do not cling when wet—do not 
stain permanently from perspiration— 
wash readily —hold their shape—retain 
their color. They are hygienic because 
only the surface of the fibre soils. They 
have exceptional insulating qualities 
which makes them cool to wear in sum- 


mer, warm 1n winter. 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are 
made of synthetic products manufactured 


exclusively by Celanese Corporation of 


America, 180 Madison Ave., New York. 


166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 


t at Amcelle (near Cumberland), Maryland 





CELANESE |, 
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Cotton Weavers Buying Ahead 





Place Orders Three Months 
In Advance for Rayon Yarn 


OTTON weavers are showing more 

and more interest in rayon, and are 
buying confidently, sometimes as far as 
three months ahead, it was stated this 
week by the vice-president of an impor- 
tant rayon yarn corporation. This fac- 
tor said that the weavers had developed 
a good market for rayon-and-cotton 
mixtures, and were exploiting these 
fabrics very successfully. The weavers 
prefer fine denier, and most of their 
orders call for 50s and 80s, it was as- 
serted. The same producer noted an 
improvement in hosiery demand. He 
reported an active call from knitters 
for the finer grades, and said these man- 
ufacturers were making a determined 
effort to trade up in rayon hosiery. 

There were several other features of 
interest in the market this week. The 
new method of grading yarns which 
went into effect recently, and which 
reduces classifications simply to A and 
B grades, is operating very successfully. 
producers said. One factor commented 
that numerous customer firms had ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the new sys- 
tem. These firms found the plan had 
helped to simplify the task of selecting 
yarns, it was stated. 

The question of rebates on the Febru- 
ary price cut continued to be a moot 
issue in the trade. Numerous reports 
were prevalent to the effect that some 
of the firms which had officially refused 
to make the price cut retroactive, were 
giving rebates sub rosa to certain of 
their customers. Executives of these 
latter companies were questioned, and 
they denied the claim emphatically. 


Viscose Process 


Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 18 $2.50 $1.70 
75 30 2.60 75 
100 18 2.10 . 40 
100 40 2.20 65 
125 18 1.59 20 
125 36 1.60 me 
150 24-32 1.30 .20 
150 36 1.35 .25 
150 60 1.50 «ae 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

] 

1 


170 24-27 30 .20 
170 60 -50 .20 
200 30 ae 9 
200 60 45 i 
300 40-60 .10 .05 
400 72 .10 .05 
450 54 .10 05 
600 72-96 . 10 05 
900 100-144 .10 .05 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality 


oe ees ee cee et ees ee et es ee es es es es 


They said they were holding strictly to 
their announced decision to make the 
price cut as effective on the dates speci- 
fied and not before. Whether the re- 
ports be true or not, it did appear that 
there was some spirited competing for 
orders on certain grades. However, the 
market as a whole did not tend to spe- 
cial concessions. Buying continued 
fairly steady all week, and manufac- 
turers appeared ready to meet quoted 
prices. 

There was a slight let-up in orders 
from the broadsilk trade, but this is 
believed to be a temporary condition. 
It reflects the current lull in the broad- 
silk demand for raw silk and yarn, and 
is explained by the fact that the broad- 
silk trade is now passing through 
a between-seasons period, rayon factors 
said. Silk fabric producers are showing 
increased interest in rayon cloths, and 
report a good demand for these num- 
bers. Rayon producers look for good 
business from this source when the 
broadsilk trade gets far enough into its 
summer season to be able to size up 
reorder prospects on all-rayon fabrics. 


American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., 
is now making acetate raw material and 
probably will start the production of 
yarn by the end of March, it was stated 
by an official of the corporation. 


Utica, N. Y. A new corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of Delaware and 
known as the Utica Rayon Corp., Os- 
wego, N. Y., has been formed with a 
nominal capital of $5,000 which will be 
merged and consolidated with the Sken- 
andoa Rayon Corp. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 
Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ier Qual. Qual. ier Qual. Qual. 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.60 $1.25 
50 2.75 2.50 140 1.40 1.25 
75 2.50 1.70 150 1.30 1.20 
100 2.10 1.40 160 1.30 1.20 


Denier 
175 


First Qual. 
$1.30 


Second Qual. 
$1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 


Den-_ Fila- Fila- 

ier ment ment 
40 30 112 
60 45 135 
80 60 180 
100 75 225 

120 90 


Den- 
ier 


150 
180 
240 
300 


Price 
$4.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
2.90 


Price 
$2.40 
2.30 
2240 
aia2 
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Report Rayon Waste 
Market Now Easier 


Increase in Spot Shipments Noted— 
Bleached Thread Waste Prices 
Show Signs of Weakening 

The tendency toward an easier con- 
dition in the rayon waste market 
continued through the current week 
and converters reported an increase in 
the total of spot shipments made by 
waste dealers. The amount of spot busi- 
ness was still quite small, however, com- 
pared to the future orders being written. 
Dealers said that waste was still very 
much at a premium; a fair quantity was 
available in the New York market this 
week, but most of this stock had been 
bought months in advance. Rayon 
waste dealers were inclined to deprecate 
the talk of an easier market; these fac- 
tors said they found little change, except 
that customers were asking more em- 
phatically for early delivery. 

Converters, on the other hand, noted 
an improvement. Spokesmen for some 
of these firms said they were still buy- 
ing in advance, but they found it easier 
to get waste when they needed it, though 
the quantities delivered were seldom 
large. It was stated by certain factors, 
both at the buying and selling ends, that 
bleached thread waste prices had weak- 
ened. This grade has been selling at 
27 cts. a pound, and it was reported that 
some firms had quoted this number at 
a few cents lower. The cut is not gen- 
eral, however, one important rayon 
waste dealer asserting that he was still 
getting 27 cts. for bleached thread waste. 
The same factor said that he was taking 
no spot orders. He was writing a fair 
amount of future business, and was 
hooked solid on all expected stocks up 
to the middle of May, this dealer 
stated. 


Acetate Process 


Denier Price Denier 


45 $3.00 120 
55 3.00 150 
75 Zoe 200 
100 2.40 300 


Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste 

Open unbleached waste. . etda 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)..... 
Colored thread waste 

Colored clips 


Converted 


Bleached tops.... 

Unbleached tops 

PUNE a sc coswaceteancnaes 
TNE, i occ sc cicwcnenuce 
Unbleached garnets 

Colored garnets 
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STRENGTH 


Bemberg’s amazing achievement of a 15 
denier yarn of 25 filaments dramatically 
shows the strength of the Bemberg fila- 
ment. ... This unprecedented filament 
strength is the secret of Bemberg’s multi- 
multi-filaments which give the natural 
subdued luster, the crunch, the drapability 


for which Bemberg is famous. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





aE 


“@ 
Bem erg 


BRAND YARN 


Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate 
its yarn, made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments by 
an exclusive stretch spinning process. 
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RAYON — Continued 





1929 World Rayon Output 





Estimated at 420,650,000 Lbs. 
Against 347,940,000 Lbs. in 1928 


NY attempt to estimate world pro- 

duction of rayon, even at the close 
of a year, is beset with difficulties. 
Hazarding a guess for a year, of which 
only one-quarter has passed, is naturally 
that much more complicated. However, 
the Manchester (England) rayon cor- 
respondent of TEXTILE Wor-p has at- 
tempted to perform this task for the 
year 1929 and has submitted a table 
showing production both by countries 
and by processes. 

He estimates the total world output 
for this year at 420,650,000 Ib. as against 
347,940,000 lb. previously estimated for 
1928. Comparison of totals by processes, 
for 1929 and 1928, follows: 





— 


———— Pounds 
9 


Viscose 294,260,000 346,000,000 
Acetate 24,600,000 37,000,000 
Cuprammonium 13,550,000 21,500,000 
Nitro-cellulose 15,530,000 16,150,000 

Bee 5 ort eke s 347,940,000 420,650,000 


The Manchester correspondent’s state- 
ment and table, offered with due quali- 
fications and reservations, follow: 

“In estimating the production of 
rayon in 1929 several factors must be 
taken into consideration. It would ap- 
pear from a study of the position that 
the production of acetate rayon will in- 
crease at a slightly faster rate than will 
viscose. Furthermore, the indications 
are that the peak of production of nitro- 
cellulose rayon has been reached and 
though there may be some revival in a 
few years’ time, for the present the pro- 
duction of cuprammonium should exceed 
that of nitro-cellulose. 

“In Britain, there are stecks of rayon 
of all classes which have been estimated 
at 5,000,000 Ib., at the least, while there 
are indications that demand for acetate 
is broadening. The outlook shows that 
fine varns of all kinds will be in keen 
demand but the cuprammonium output is 
not likely to be materially increased as 
the British Bemberg plant cannot be 
working this year. In Germany, the 


position in regard to stocks is much the 
same as in Britain. Acetate rayon is 
also in demand but it is unlikely to be 
produced in very large quantities until 
in any case the latter part of the year. 
In France, the acetate rayon companies 
are going ahead well and in Italy, 
concentration on quality rather than 
quantity will probably result in further 
restriction of the rate of increase in vis- 
cose production while acetate will go 
ahead to some extent. The price and 
stock position in Japan does not point 
to a rapid increase in production. 

“The figures shown in the 
panying table are perhaps on_ the 
conservative side. It should not be 
inferred that the indicated increase in 
acetate follows a belief that this will dis- 
place viscose but the leading authorities 
are agreed that it will probably increase 
in slightly greater proportion than vis- 
cose, and the plans of the various pro- 
ducers for 1929 are such as to confirm 
this belief.” 


accom- 





Longer Recreation Hours for 
Viscose Workers 


RICHMOND, VaA.—A revised working 
schedule designed to give employes 
longer afternoon periods for recreational 
activities will be placed in effect by the 
Viscose Corporation, at Roanoke, Va., 
on April 28. The new arrangement will 
provide for an earlier closing time in 
the afternoon by having the employes 
come to work earlier and shortening 
their lunch time. The new schedule will 
continue through the summer and into 
the early fall. 

The announced 
lows: 

Engineer department—Begin work at 
6:45 a.m.; lunch period, 11:30 a.m. to 
12:05 p.m.; work closes at 4:20 p.m. 
On Saturdays, the work period of the 
department will be 6:45 to 11:30 a.m. 

Reeling department: Begins work at 


fol- 


schedule is as 


Cee ress essences 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON IN 1929 


(In thousands of pounds) 








Viscose Acetate Cupra Collodion Total 
Seite os oe ee hs 44,000 14,000 2,000 60,000 
United States... ...<.... 100,000 7,000 4,000 9,000 120,000 
(SOriONY. ....56s4s%.% 40,000 1,750 13,000 54,750 
MURR ae? oy Sid so oc 31,000 5,500 1,000 150 37,650 
RO re ee. Shs kang 50,000 3,000 ie) | 54,000 
PODURAMD ees ediod siehews 20,000 500 pe ge 20,500 
Switzerland 13,000 250 <P a 13,250 
MONS ce cs ok 12,000 3,000 500 4,500 20,000 
Japan. ees. Rice ae oihea 16,000 
Others. 20,000 2,000 2,500 24,500 

346,000 7,000 21,500 16,150 420,650 
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6:55 a.m.; has a 35-minute lunch period, 
and work closes at 4:10 p.m. On Sat- 
urdays the work period will be 6:55 to 
11:20 a.m. 

Finishing department—This depart- 
ment will observe the same hours as the 
reeling department. 

Lunch hour for the reeling and fin- 
ishing departments will be announced 
later, the officials said. All male day- 
time employes in other departments 
will observe starting and stopping hours 
as scheduled for the engineers’ depart- 
ment. 

No changes will be made in the work- 
ing hours of employes on shift work. 


Wide Distribution for Bemberg 
Pamphlet 


A pamphlet designed to educate the 
public—manufacturer, retailer and ulti- 
mate consumer—in the qualities of 
Bemberg, has been prepared by the 
American Bemberg Corp., of New 
York, and is now being distributed 
throughout the country. The leaflet is 
headed, “Beauty in Fabrics Made of 
Bemberg”; the two inside pages de- 
scribe the history of Bemberg, contain 
selling-points for salespeople, and also 
instruction on the care of Bemberg 
fabrics. The last page lists some of the 
many trademarked fabrics and garments 
in which Bemberg is being sold to the 
general public. 

Executives of the Bemberg Corp. 
stated that the folder is being given 
wide distribution to manufacturers, 
stores, schools, and the public generally. 
During Sewing Week, beginning April 
22, one corporation alone will distribute 
300,000 of the leaflets, it was said. 


Officers of the Furness Corp. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A complete roster of 
the officers and directors of the Furness 
Corp., Gloucester, N. J., has been an- 
nounced by Ledyard Heckscher, re- 
cently elected president of the company 
which expects to produce rayon in com- 
mercial quantities some time during the 
present year, having been experimenting 
for several years with new machinery 
to produce rayon by a patented form of 
the cupra-ammonium process. Officers 
are: president, Ledyard Heckscher; 
vice-president, W. H. Furness; Mr. 
Furness is the inventor of the process 
and after whom the corporation is 
named; treasurer, J. H. Woodhead; 


secretary, J. Vernon Pimm. Directors 
are: Messrs. Heckscher, Furness, 
Pimm, Barclay McFadden, Wm. B. 


Chamberlain, Sidney Mason, Frank R. 
Hansell, Owen J. Roberts and G.H.B. 
Martin. Recent reports indicate the 
company has not yet decided upon a 
location for their plant to produce in 
commercial quantities the rayon which 
they are reported to have perfected in 
test quantities at the Gloucester plant. 


Belmont (N. C.) Hosiery Mills will 
soon double the output of their product. 
Twenty new machines are being in- 
stalled. 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HosterY MANUFACTURERS 







OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 










NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 
57 E. 11th St., 
New York 


Stuyvesant 
2375, 
2376 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM, Inc. Whitehall 


New York 8572-8389 
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NATUBAL ond CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 








We now make a holder with 
especially constructed Lugs 
for holding the 


Automatic Bobbin 


alsothe Regular Filling Bobbin 


having 1 3/16 inch head. 


If you are using automatic | 
bobbins let us send you a set. 


Write us regarding all matters | 


pertaining to bobbin holders, as 


we make many kinds, and are | 
sure we can be of help to you. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Thirty Years 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 





R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 


SPUNRAYARN 


ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 





SILK MILL SUPPLIES» 
of Every Kind and Description 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO., Paterson, N. J. 
Allentown Reed, Harness and Mill Supply Co. 


Allentown, Pa. 





RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades > NOILS 
TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 


ANDREW K. HENRY 
MAKERS 158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Raw Silk Stronger, 
Prices Advance 


Active Buying and Firm Japanese 
Market Brings Increase in 


N. Y. Prices 


Active trading and a strong Japanese 
market did much to strengthen the fluc- 
tuating prices of raw silk in the New 
York market, and developed a healthier 
situation this week. The improvement 
was particularly surprising in view of 
the holiday week; the National Raw 
Silk Exchange was closed two days be- 
fore Easter, and trading generally was 
indifferent on those days. The turnover 
for the four-day week represented a 
financial investment of $2,665,100, as 
against $1,675,275 for the preceding six- 
day week. The sales involved 4,140 
bales, as against 2,435 last week. 

The week began sluggishly, with man- 
ufacturers showing little interest, and 
prices not too firm. A spurt of buying 
added strength to the market, and kept 
prices level. Then on Monday April 1, 
the reopening of the Exchange was 
marked by a rush of real business; the 
day’s sales totaled 975 bales, and this 
demand sent prices upward. The gain 
was approximately 5c. all along the line 
in Japans, and this gain was fairly well 
maintained throughout the week. 

The Yokohama market was strong all 
week, and sellers raised prices slightly, 
which buyers did not hesitate to meet. 
On March 30, the Yokohama market did 
a record business of 1,800 bales. Prices 


were stronger in both Yokohama and 
Kobe. 





Large Silk Shipments from 
Japan in March 


Raw silk shipments to America from 
Japan during the last two weeks of 
March totaled 22,732 bales, against 19,- 
163 bales in the corresponding period 
in February, according to data received 


from Yokohama by the National Raw 
Silk Exchange on Tuesday. Shipments 
to Europe during the same period were 
325 bales, against 423 bales. 


Stocks at Yokohama and Kobe on 
March 31, aggregated 27,000 bales. 


against 20.000 bales held at the close of 
February. Settlements for export at 
Yokohama and Kobe during the closing 
half of March amounted to 19,000 bales. 
as compared with 20,000 bales in the 
corresponding period of the previous 
month. 


Thrown Silk Stronger 


Market Takes on Confidence, as 
Call Shows Slight Increase 


A slight increase in demand, and a 
general improvement in the situation in 
Japan, strengthened the thrown silk 
market and put prices on a fairly firm 
basis this week. Quotations are still 
somewhat behind those of last month, 
due to the weakness of recent weeks in 
raw silk prices, but the outlook was de- 
cidedly more hopeful. Dealers com- 
mented that, though orders had not 
taken any special jump, the trade showed 
a more confident tone. Thowsters said 
they expected this trend to continue until 
the summer demand from the broadsilk 
mills comes along in real force. 

At present, the fabric weavers are 
buying hesitantly. Considerable busi- 
ness was written during the week, being 
mostly small, and for spot shipment. 
The current call is chiefly for three and 
four thread crepes, throwsters stated. 
There was little change in the situation 
from the hosiery end. These knitters 
slackened up on their buying several 
weeks ago, and they are still playing a 
waiting game. It is understood that 
many hosiery producers are covered up 
to August, which explained the recent 
lull in demand. However, these knitters 
usually buy many months ahead, it is 
expected that they will begin to place 
early fall business soon. 





Spun Silk Market 


Quiet, Prices Firm 





March Business Was Very Satisfac- 
tory, Some Spinners Report — 
60 Doubles Strong 


The active buying which has featured 
the spun silk market during recent 
weeks, slackened somewhat during the 
last few days, and a number of New 
York factors reported a let-up in orders. 
Prices continued firm, however, and the 
market remained in a healthy condition 
all week. Broadsilk mills bought more 
sparingly, but in the aggregate this busi- 
ness was considerable, spinners stated. 
Representatives of several large spin- 
ning mills commented that March had 
been an excellent month for business; 
April also started well, and might prove 
proportionately as satisfactory, they said. 

Sixty doubles continued in strong de- 
mand, with the call almost exclusively 
for spot shipment. Factors said broad- 
silk mills showed a tendency to hold 
more rigidly to the hand-to-mouth 
policy than hitherto. At present it was 
stated, spinners have no difficulty in 
meeting all spot demand, but these mills 
carry little surplus and an increase in 
the spot tendency might tighten the 
market, it was said. 

Woolen and worsted weavers bought 
fairly well all week, this, too, being spot 
buying. This business branch showed 
an increase over the same period in 
March, certain spinners said, and they 
expected a further growth through the 
month. 


New York Silk Exchange 
Deemed Beneficial 


The Association of Foreign Raw and 
Waste Silk Merchants of Yokohama, in 
the annual report, which reached New 
York City, March 14, characterizes the 
National Raw Silk Exchange as a valu- 
able economic factor in the world silk 
industry. 





Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6. 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 6. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins..... 6. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6. 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... 6. 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. 5. 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops................. a 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... Fi 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 6. 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX................ 6. 
Hosiery tram, crack XX...............000- S 
NE MONI, FEE ao bc hcscardcdcaccevcnss 5. 

Spun Silk Yarns 

Terms: 2% 10, net 60 
Occ stese sok $4.35 Stcnereeees $4. 
i tiesseceennes 4.55 Rahs <scconesas’ Oe 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 
Raw Silk 


« 


Raw Silk Exchange 


(60 day basis) Close Forthe Week Close Net 

60 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15....$5.60 Month Mar. 27 High Low Apr.2 Chg. 
40 Japan filature, sp. crack XX. 13/15. 5.30 April....... 4.9% 5.04 4.95 5.01 +.05 
70 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 5.15  May........ 4.98 5.04 4.95 5.02 +.04 
40 Japan filature, XX, 13/15.......... 5.15 PUM cs 4.93 5.00 4.92 4.97 +.05 
20 Japan filature, best X, 13/15........ 5.05  July........ 4.88 4.90 4.87 4.90 +.02 
35 Japan filature, X, 13/15............ 5.05 August...... 4.84 4.87 4.82 4.87 +.03 
55 Canton filature, new style, 14/16.... 4.35 September. . 4.84 4.87 4.82 4.87 +.03 
15 Canton filature, new style 20/22..... 4.15 October..... 4.83 4.87 4.81 4.87 +.04 
35 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon........... 2.00 November... 4.80 4.84 4.79 4.85 +.05 
05 Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.......... 5.30 
95 Grand XX (White) 20/22.......... 5.25 March 27 to April 2—Total contracts, 828; total 
90 Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22........... $. 25 number of bales 4,140; total approximate value 

Sp. crack (White) 20/22............ 5.20 $2,665,100. 

Crack (Yellow) 20/22.............. 5.20 

CoaGe CWP RING) ZO/ BZ... . 6s oe cceeee 5.1 
70 
60 
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'Pocasset Worsted Company,:Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilis 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers of 
WORSTED and 
wooteN YARNS 
for Weaving and Knitting 
also 


: for Hand Knitti 
Minerva Yarns ‘Co gatine 
Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


tatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES Artht Bone 4366 Worth St. 
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Dhornton, R. I. 





FALLS YARN MILLS. 


Woonsocket 
R. I. 


Incorporated 
1904 


Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. ~ 


Woolen and For Weaving 
Merino YARNS and Knitting 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 
Commission Work 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers tfWORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; 
also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


WM. H. GRUNDY CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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March Unsatisfactory Month 





Caused By Seasonal 


Influence and 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Ae sece was a poor month with a 

majority of sales worsted yarn 
spinners, this including both Bradford 
and French, weaving as well as knit- 
ing. Of the entire field the best busi- 
ness during that month was enjoyed by 
sradford spinners of single bathing- 
suit counts which are in the most active 
demand of any type yarn. Competition 
in these yarns is keener this year than 
any time previously and there are in- 
dications this will become more and 
more evident, a number of additional 
spinners entering this attractive field 
for the first time. March is usually an 
in-between month and last month was 
no exception to this rule. 

There has been comparatively little 
call for additional yarns from men’s 
wear manufacturers to use in duplicate 
light-weights. What goods _ business 
has been placed in these lines, buying 
having become slightly more active 
during the month in goods selling cen- 
ters, has been with manufacturers hav- 
ing their own spinning plants in most 
instances. There has been compar- 
atively little contracting during the 
last month for yarns to be used in 
men’s wear heavy-weight fabrics and 
buying from that section of the market 
is expected during the present month. 


Are Prices Lower? 


There is an unusual situation in the 
outerwear field and spinners of these 
counts continue to quote 2-20s, 50s 
grade, at $1.474 irrespective of the fact 
a number of their competitors are ac- 
cused of offering the same count and 
grade as low as $1.40. Reports of sales 
at the latter figure are discounted due 
to the fact others report sales, not large 
ones, at the $1.474 level and if that is 


Lower Wool 


true their customers are evidently noi 
able to buy the same grade at $1.40 or 


they would not have secured the 
business. 
While medium grades of wool are 


firmer than fine and the corresponding 
trend is apparent in yarns, prices of 
these grades are not strong and there 
is a feeling among knit goods manu- 
facturers there will be a reduction in 
this figure in the near future. For 
this reason there is little forward con- 
tracting in outerwear counts with the 
possible exception of single numbers 
that are being taken actively by bath- 
ing suit manufacturers, dyed and coned, 
being held at $1.50 by the most repre- 
sentative spinners. 

While March usually witnessed a 
falling-off in demand for _ worsted 
yarns, it being a between-season period 
for many manufacturers, it is also ap- 
parent forward buying of yarns has 
been more than usually delayed by the 
easiness in wools. While there is a 
difference of opinion as to just how 
much wools have come down, spinners 
being in the market for first class quar- 
ter bloods stating that they find reduc- 
tions announced in the press greater 
than they are able to find for desirable 
wools, it can be stated that the action 
of wools during recent weeks has caused 
the postponement of considerable yarn 
contracting that would have ordinarily 
been placed by this time. 


Many Counts Unchanged 


Many counts have remained un- 
changed in price during the month and 
this is natural as spinners were selling 
at a loss or just breaking even and it 
is impossible for them to further cur- 


(Continued on page 137) 





Price Irregularity 
Develops in Tops 


Stretch of 5e. in Fine Tops— 
French and 4 Blood Firm 


— bead Inactive 


The top market has 
further marked irregularity. Some of 
the standard makers impressed by 
firmness in merino wools and having 
already accepted considerable business 
in fine, 4 blood and high js blood tops 
on a level not justified by the fine wool | 
situation have advanced their quota- 
tions 2 to 3c. per pound. Business has 
not been placed on this advance the 
marking up in prices being equivalent 
to a temporary withdrawal from the 
market. In other quarters of the 
market fine and half-blood tops are 
offered as standard qualities at $1.28- 
$1.30. Until the status of fine wools 
is determined a little more decisively 
the market for merino tops is likely to 
remain somewhat unsettled. 

Additional business was placed dur- 
ing the week in short fine tops for 
French spinners at $1.32. Tops grading 
50s and below were generally inactive 
although a few orders for 44s and 46s 
were placed at unchanged prices. In 
general, delivery instructions continue 
very good. Tops are moving into con- 
sumption rapidly. The situation is said 
to be increasingly favorable to worsteds. 

The noil situation is shot through 
with uncertainty. Dealers are debat- 
ing whether or not to buy in the for- 
eign markets on the prospects of a 
strong advance in duties on both car- 
bonized and uncarbonized noils. Prices 
are a little stiffer on good merino noils 
whether from domestic or Australian 
wool. Top makers are hoping that the 
noil market will maintain its strength 
at a time when prices on tops are drift- 
ing downward. For a_ considerable 
period in 1928 high prices on merino 
noils were of great assistance to wool 


(Continued on page 137) 


developed 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 





Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (36s)........... 1.15 -1.20 
2-16, low com. (36-40s).......... 1.20 -1.25 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (44s)...... 1.25 -1.30 
2-208 to 2~26s, + bid. (46-48s)... 1.374-1. 423 
2-268 to 2-30s, } bid. - 1. 473-1 523 
2-30s to 2-32s, } bid. S A. (46s) 1.45 =1.50 
2-328, } bid. CREED. ccnssvees 1,574-1.623 
Bae, Bs IO eu cece secede ‘1.62$-1.65 
SY ae eee 1.674-1.70 
2-368, # bid. (56s)... 1.724-1.75 
2-328, 4 bid. (60s)... 1.724-1.75 
2-368, $ bid. (60s) 1.774-1. 80 
BO BN, COD oo. 5 vb exec si0 ces 1.824-1.85 
2-50s, high $4 bid. (64s)......... 1.97$-2.02 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.05 -2.10 
ee SS See 2.50 -2.55 


French System 


20s, high, } bid. (50s)........... 1.523 
ye Se a 1.60 -1.624 
PR COR icc ckoeetances 1.65 -1.673 
pS Serre ere eee 1.723-1.773 
30s, fine warp (66-70s).......... 1. 823-1. 873 
40s, 4 bld. (60-64s)............. 1.90 -1.95 
_ 2 Aer ee 2.124-2.15 
II Coc acasatcwasseunae 2.45 -2.50 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 

2-208 low, 3 bid. (44s).......... 1.25 

2-188 to 2-20s, 4 bid. (50s)...... 1.45— 1.474 
Peden, 2 OI. COUP icceccsccsess eee ee 
Peay FW (IOs. ctconsccceus 1.55-1.573 


en a ee 
Fete Se: (OO. co cisivenccns 


French Spun Merino White 


SO vadens tcur eas adios 1.35 -1.373 
ee on ee ee 1.45 -1.473 
St ee en 1.55 -1.573 
DU OEi caccdus cecdvenneade 1.65 -1.673 
Prices at Bradford, Eng 

8 d 
POMIGOM Ac ackcaotwe vende dee wens oe 
POR io skecasvcceancecavendede x 7 
POPE A ca 08s Code ke nceueeeevees 4 3 
POTN 6 cates caccvremeeeawoura oN 
NGS a nasa ce eases Give deluacbare= 6 


Fn 
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How Much Weight? 





Here is one of the sticklers the Texilscope answers. 
You can instantly determine whether a silk is 
lightly, moderately, or heavily weighted. Leading 
mills are adopting this useful device. Let us tell 


you the whole story. Write today. 


UNiversaL TEXILSCOPE Co., INc. 


TEXTILE DEPT. € 
373 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


HUNTINGTON’S 


IEXILSCOPE 





DRINKING FOUNTAIN SPECIALISTS 


Have you enough 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


in YOUR plant? 


CENTURY ICE COOLED FOUNTAINS 
throughout your plant, convenient to all workers, 
will quickly pay for themselves . . . . in the re- 
duction of loss of workers’ time, in the greater 
efficiency of employees due to plenty of PROP- 
ERLY COOLED water, and in the economical 
features of the fountains themselves. The New 
CENTURY Bubbler Head automatically controls 
the height of stream and volume of water used 


. WITHOUT WASTE OF WATER. 
BEFORE WARM WEATHER ARRIVES. - write 
for your copy of the new CENTURY Catalog caeeins 
types of fountains best suited to Industrial needs . 


and let us show you some facts about drinking water 
costs. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 
510 N. Illinois St., Belleville, Illinois 


—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG——— 


SANITARY 
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Clean 
Paraffined 


Strap 


makes the best 
Textile Shipment 


The Signode Tensional Steel Strapping System with its 
rugged quick acting tools and strong clean paraffined 
strap, is best for all types of textile shipments. Remark- 
able dollar savings, reduction of freight costs, reduction 
in volume, and elimination of pilfering are a few of the 
outstanding advantages. 


Call for demonstration or let us send you a sample seal 
and general catalog No. 15T. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


dhe Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tens‘on?l reinforcements, all 
forms of nailed strapping, vail clasps, clatch naiis, tag fasteners, 
ete. Write for general catalog. 








TMM OO 


LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (mmm 


Balin g Presses 


Me 
fa 





From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 


ois ‘ 5 —— See Also —— 
We solicit your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-—— 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CQ 
MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TT 


oo TT ONTO 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








+ 


Wool Contracting Negligible 





Situation Developing Unfavorably to U. S. 
Wool Growers Who Miss Eastern Advances 


HE trend in wool prices is still 

downward. All the fleece and ter- 
ritory wools are at this time on the low 
price level of the year. Whether the 
movement will go further or not can- 
not be ascertained except by the course 
of events. The situation as developing 
is unquestionably having some influence 
in wool growing circles and may pos- 
sibly encourage wool growing interests 
to maintain a hard fight to secure a 
higher tariff on wool. Whatever may 
be said about the tariff in force, one 
thing is quite clear, it is having little 
influence at the present time in prevent- 


no intention just at present to open 
negotiations in the western field for the 
new clip still on the sheep’s back. In 
Idaho, shearing is well advanced but the 
wool is piling up unsold, the growers 
asking 35c. with the highest bids around 
32c. for medium clip. 

Western wool growers are realizing 
somewhat acutely, in some places, the 
absence of eastern buyers with their 
customary advance of a dollar per fleece 
on wools to be shorn. Pre-shearing con- 
tracts which were very extensive last 
season and almost negligible this sea- 
son bring early money to growers unable 


-_ be: 





assistance but on conservative judg- 
ment of real values and conditions. 

While the increase in sheep in the 
United States during the last five years 
is ascribed to the effect of the protec- 
tive tariff, in New Zealand there has 
also been a steady increase in the sheep 
population owing to good profits made 
by the wool growing industry. In 1926 
New Zealand had 24,905,000 sheep; in 
1927 flocks had increased to 25,649,000, 
while in 1928 the total was 27,134,000. 
These sheep produced chiefly crossbred 
wool which, the world over, has declined 
relatively more in value for year to date 
than the fine merino type. 


Recovered Material 
Firmer in Price 


ing substantial arrivals of foreign to finance themselves or who cannot Woolen Rag Market Generally 
materials. find banking assistance in their own Strong—Higher Duty Possible 


Wool imports continue to run well 
ahead of last season. The foreign mar- 
kets have apparently reached a level of 
prices where American manufacturers 
can bring in some types of wool quite 
close to values placed on domestic sorts. 
Philadelphia for year to date is making 
the largest increase for the season, but 
this is in part neutralized by the fact 
that imports of wool into Philadelphia 
last year had a very decided slump. 

The wool trade is getting rid of 


vicinity. So unexpected and radical 
change on the part of eastern wool 
houses has been very disconcerting and 
may result in wool growers, in their de- 
sire for financial assistance, to later ac- 
cept prices dictated more by uncertain 
market conditions than by expectation of 
higher values fostered by the agitation 
for a higher wool duty. If wool growers 
could sever their dependence upon early 
eastern capital the Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation predicts a much more stable 


—Rag and Waste Import 


Reworked wool manufacturers have 
recently made a slight upward revision 
in their prices on some of the stocks 
on which rag advances have been seen 
recently. The following quotations are 
on the best stock without any manipula- 
tion: Fancy knits, carbonized 26-28c. ; 
fine light merinos, carbonized 37-40c. ; 
blue skirted worsted, carbonized 26-27c. ; 
black skirted worsted, carbonized 25- 





26c.; blue serges skirted, carbonized 
26-27c. Quotations on white knits and 


basis of wool marketing based not upon 
supposed necessity to realize financial 


its spot materials and, conversely, ac- 
cumulating credit; but seems to have 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL SUBSTITUTES 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) Wool Waste 
. ‘ : Lap— 
Wine GUA. 05 60'Sin dos os ea $0.43 -$0. 44 Turkey fair, average......... $0.45 -$0. 48 ; ig 
Fine clothing Peet ea eae (37138 Cape firsta... 206, (48-150 Fine white. ............... $1.23 ~$1.26 
Bat. 5644480640 Soweto Zl = « a ee ee . . 
BIOOG, . cece ccccce cece ctioe 33 —- . 53} Foreign Clothing and Combing Thread White Worsted— 
ONS aos sa sade a chyw sees .52- .52} i ee eres .90 -— .93 
(In Bond) eae .63 - .65 
Texas and California Australian: ia oa Thread Colored Worsted— - - 
Baas aos e mood denen’ 98 - 1. Se ee 48- 
Peme 13 weete..«-- +--+: OS ras se rscr ae ensecanes [83 - 188 _ ¢ blood, two-ply........... -28- 32 
PORTIA, SNOESRIEDs «+s + +00's « ; : MEN no. Su sinew Ses 75 - .78 Card— 
<a LL” sam 8 
Pulled—Eastern ae Divi Medium white...002000027 5 
(Scoured Basis) 38-60s Ee ustaedsineepecne 45 - 46 Old Woolen Rags 
Bier sscscescnraseveresses 1.08 - 1.10 |e hshabame led telah beta a9 
ee ee 1103 - 1.05 Ee cn ccao oenee nes 45 - .46 (Graded for Mfrs.) 
INES 5 soisicacvocusone ees .93 - .98 a gy 33 34 a 08} 09 
pe eheesenty ah eres OO AR Be II 132153 pe davies ‘a7 
P CS ee ee . =" « 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Sectien Came Ser 
(Sommnet Basle) (Grease Basis in Bond) ee a ae 
DIR. ose ovis iene ssa 1.05 — 1.08 x : Red <i 
Staple fine } bld............. 1.02 - 1.05 China: Combing No. 1....... ae er ORO Ree nr an ee ee ' 
Fine and fine medium........ 1.01 - 1.03 China Filling Fleece........ .25=- .26 Knit— 
BMS So asp ucedinas kane 44-0 .98 — 1.02 c ew Noe a ia cle k sexe a 28 — etc. oeedartiua a acta o.4isk ‘- ~ = 
core kai a hla oo alg Glatk eis 88 —- .92 Re . - ,. ne alien mde se dvateietad te are ° - . 
: blood aentee om fom. eit ne 4 = oN 3 eae NS ss hnmineuee cas .25- .26 
a s ast India: Kandahar........ 36- . orsteds— 
Mohair—Domestic ar -41- .43 Light. tekade.c« Saad wage 07 - .08 
ONE OU So's 5.65506 vcasenes ee See) a ado wasinh ee ene ewe kss 41 - .43 a a-ak na. 0.¢ bates ba aed ‘ 124- .13 
RE DOs ko cer scnscce CE. OO I ons cae vide smineeee's -38- .39 a co ieuocacatan 11g-  .12 
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Fabric in Strip Form 
for All Purposes 


There are profits made in fabric in strip rewound 
into rolls. For economical production of strip, now 
in increasing demand by manufacturers of bags, 
clothing, flags, corsets, ribbons, tapes, etc., use a 
CAMACHINE. 


CAMACHINE slits and winds accurately and quickly 
in one simple operation. 


Let us send you information as to the size and type 
of CAMACHINE best suited to your requirements. 







—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——=—CATALOG——— 


CAMERON MACHINE Co. 
61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 






Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes 


Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 





Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


"RACTIS 7 ——— See Also —— 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ait cllsem— 
Established 1846 ——- CATALOG 


SWEATER MACHINE 


MERROWING. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
















Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 









machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 








Let us show results on 















| 

swatches of your own 

fabrics. 
maine | 

MERROW ee | 






TRADE MARK REG. 1 8. PAT. OFF 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


| 
14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. | 
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HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WorSTED YARNS AND Tops | 

All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 
COMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 
AND Tops 

































WILDT & CO., L7. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


We Buy 
KNITTED FABRICS 


All Kinds 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES | 


Cable Address—Wildt, Leicester 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new woolen clippings 
ready for the picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CUSTOM SERVICE | 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. Salter & Sons 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 


Foreign Domestic 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Mills at Saugus, Mass. 
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IT FITS ANY BOBBIN _ 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 
cialize on the Combination Holder for 
both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 



















WOOL — Continued 





white softs are unchanged for the month, 
the knits at 68-70c. and the softs at 
63-65c. 

Several well known woolen rag mer- 
chants and recovered wool manufac- 
turers were present at the recent meeting 
of the Worcester County Manufac- 
turers Textile Association and empha- 
sized the fact that anything like the 
high duty proposed on woolen rags and 
clips by the National Association of 
Wool Growers would bring imports to 
a complete standstill and jack up the 
domestic rag market to a level that 
would at least be very disturbing to 
consumers. There was a disposition 
shown to draw the line between medium 
priced foreign colored knits and similar 
materials and high priced white clips. 
One rag merchant stated that he would 
be in favor of a higher tariff on such 
material as white hosiery clips if the 
duty on old rags were left alone. 

The wool waste market is not over- 
burdened with mill orders but continues 
to do business in a larger number of 
sorts on a wide price range. The 
thread section of the market is firmer on 
the prospects of an advance in duties. 
Dealers are already asking a cent or 
two more per pound on fine and half- 
blood threads. It is this type of ma- 
terial on which an increase in duty 
would have the chief influence. Imports 
of high priced soft wastes are always 
on a small scale though fair quantities 
of cheaper card wastes, also carbonized, 
arrive in the course of a year. It is 
said in some quarters that good sized 
orders have been placed in the Brad- 
ford market for threads and cheap soft 
wastes and it may further be noted that 
mills having wastes to sell are stiffer in 
their asking prices. 

Imports of rags and clips into Boston 
for January amounted to 727,000 Ib., the 
largest amount of 488,000 Ib. from Eng- 
land at 39c. per Ib. Imports into New 
York for January amounted to 1,202,000 
lb., the largest amount of 873,000 Ib. 
arriving from England at an average 
price of 24c. Arrivals of rags and clips 
into Philadelphia for the same month 
amounted to 256,000 Ilb., the largest 
amount of 176,000 Ib. arriving from 
England at an average of 33c. 

Imports of wool waste into Boston for 
January totaled 486,000 Ib., the largest 
amount of 314,000 lb. coming in from 
England at 57c. and from France 76,000 
Ib. at 76c. per lb. Imports of wool waste 
into New York for the same month 
were only 9,800 Ib. Philadelphia im- 
ports totaled 47,000 lb., of which amount 
37,000 lb. came in from England at an 
average price of 44¢c. 


To Conduct Wool Business 
under Own Name 


G. A. Evans, of the Houghton Wool 
Co., 350 No. Clark St., Chicago, an- 
nounces that, starting May 1, he will 
conduct that office under his own name 
at the same street address but in Room 
204 instead of 206. He will conduct a 


moderate amount of general wool deal- 
ing business but mainly will represent 
Houghton Wool Co., having the exclu- 
sive selling of Houghton’s stocks in the 
middle western woolen and worsted mill 
sections. In conjunction with this he 
will show Cordingly & Co.’s lines in the 
same sections. The main office of 
Houghton Wool Co. is 253 Summer St., 
Boston, while that of Cordingly & Co. 
is 266 Summer St., Boston. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia, 
and New York for the week ended 
March 30, based upon data compiled 
by the Market News Service of Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 


March 30 1929 1928 





Domestic. .... . . 8,941,000 16,205,000 22,100,000 
WPONOINIR. 6. os occu 3,557,000 46,156,000 37,339,000 
NB SS 6ie-s.e0s 4,451,000 62,361,000 59,439,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





NID fi. aa.w Stes 3,557,000 46,156,000 37,339,000 
eg Sas 1,215,000 27,773,000 16,117,000 
New York.. 989,000 23,041,000 17,645,000 

a evince sank 5,561,000 96,970,000 71,101,000 


Wool Top Report 


(Continued from page 133) 


combers who were compelled to cut 
prices on tops to a point not far from 
cost. 

Business in white silk and Tussah 
noils is slower than it was and prices 
are on a generally lower basis. The 
demand for rayon noils has also shown 
further decline. Considerable quantities 
of this latter material have been con- 
sumed and it is said that something of 
a reaction is setting in at the present 
time. Interest in camelhair noils con- 
tinues good and there is also some 
movement in cashmere, alpaca and the 
finer grades of mohair. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


Nominal 
SPP eer re ee $1.33—1.35 
Half-blood (60—62s)...............+. 1.32—1. 33 
ON eee 1.27—1.28 
—_ NS sao sis Gitulw alt «ans 1.21—1.22 
MU cal ivd ware ena 66% 1.13—1.14 
High 3 _— RNa nis ba Sade nities 1 pares : 
eee ie saa'N. 2 Se irs.o colt ce wane ae 1.00—1.01 
I i EEN lla Aes 0 sade se cee-e 93— .94 
Se hy OEE nc oc skcucsemedeeee 87— .88 
te MINS Biles os o0-60 ska sadvees 85— .86 
Noilsa—Boston 
aa avarrer ies gh Aricent ib wards $0.90— .92 
sinc sicn th khlw welnencaie e's 83— .85 
as iis eecden.coecnees 73— .78 
NE a gic crc a-a' a stat a pralere 40. 65— .70 
es ai.5's an on Sad eid io era 0.6 60— .65 
= EDS icc ke pce hace aierce ses .55— .58 
Ee aia kreidwin oo Bm wala ween 53— .55 
ie ela atu cbse oaaws of ixs A OOS -50— .53 
Tops—Bradford Eng. (March 28) 
NN ere eee 47d 
EE ee 444d 
NTs. «oi 6. 0)6:s 844% 0-0 90 42d 
Half-blood low (58s)................ 40d 
Three-eighths blood (56s)............ 333d 
Quarter-blood (50s)................. 8d 
Coomm-ned (46a)... ccc cccccccce 234d 
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Imports of noils into Boston for 
January totaled 529,000 lb., the largest 
amount of 421,000 lb. coming from 
England at an average price of 72c. 
From Australia came 18,000 Ib. at 90c. 
and from Germany 71,000 Ib. at 65c. 
Philadelphia noil imports for January 
totaled 176,000 lb. of which amount 
135,000 Ib. arrived from England at 
an average value of 60c. New York 


imports of noils for January were 
21,000 Ib. 


Worsted Yarn Report 
(Continued from page 133) 





tail their spinning margins. Prices 
are based in the more popular counts 
for weaving, upon day and night runs 
with overhead reduced to a minimum. 
Spinners in the latter category spe- 
cialize in a group of counts such as 
36s, 40s and 50s and endeavor to book 
enough business to run them day and 
night on these few counts. To attract 
volume business in them they quote 
figures that are considered impossible 
by the ordinary spinner, averaging five 
to ten cents under competition. 

One concern of this type reports a 
large volume of business for the last 
fiscal year but their statement shows 
on this large volume they made a profit 
of only five cents pound and as their 
yarns sell for around $1.80 a Ib. it is 
evident their net profit was about 3%, 
not considered large nor as good as 
others managed to show for the same 
period who sold their yarns on a more 
equitable price basis from the spinners’ 
standpoint. This is another example 
of the frequently repeated assertion 
that it is better for spinners to book a 
smaller volume of business on which 
they make a fair profit than a large 
volume of orders on which they only 
break even or make an unimportant 
profit. 

Manufacturers who have priced their 
new lines upon the basis of old yarn 
prices are hoping spinners are able to 
prevent a general decline in values 
while demand is small. Spinners in 
most instances see their margins are 
too small and are trying to take ad- 
vantage of the present situation to 
widen them slightly. Yarns spun from 
medium and half blood grades showed 
little change during the month while 
there has been a reduction in finer 
numbers spun from fine wools. 


Carpet Wools Firm 


PHILADELPHIA. — During the recent 
decline in wools, firmness in carpet 
grades was the outstanding feature of 
the market. Instead of prices of the 
latter declining there has been a firm 
tendency and dealers are paying slightly 
higher figures than heretofore in many 
instances. Foreign markets are on a 
proportionately higher level than do- 
mestic and indications are that if de- 
mand continues along present lines ad- 
ditional increases will be noted. 
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A product for busy 
mills where quality 
must be dependable. 


a AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
5 #2535 Fifth Avenue : : New Yor 


NATIONAL 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 





represent that class 
of Vat Dyes excelling 
all others in fastness. 








tance in iiiadtaastcets ji ni a al b . dative 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


% 
sw ov meeeees 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


High Test Gas 


is purer and produces better results. 


Nationa Dyes 


ef # 
phic amas Sart te tts cts lah eats tb 





are purer and are designed specially 
for treatment of textile fabrics. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 





| 


**’Tetrakierol”’ 


Recommengéed for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


sie ieeaeaiieaaeadal 





£ 
‘ 
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‘I 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


: ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
aaa acnaieinlaine HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 


25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. L 


pee 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 
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Vat Dyeing Rayon Yarn 


Original Characteristics of Yarn 


Must Be Retained 


Much has been written about the 
extreme difficulty in dyeing vats on 
rayon yarns to secure evenness of 
shade, retain the softness of the yarn, 
and not alter any of the original char- 
acteristics of the rayon. It is true that 
the dyeing of rayon with vats is not 
simple and requires a great deal of per- 
sonal attention. A dyer will find chemi- 
cal knowledge of value in this work. 
A technical-graduate dyer ought to have 
the least difficulty, because he is well 
versed in all the reactions that take place 
and is able because of this to overcome 
slight differences which arise from time 
to time without in any way changing 
the desired finish on the yarn. 

Three very important things must be 
observed at all times: first, having the 
right yarn for vats; second, having the 
correct reducing temperatures of vats; 
and third, having the correct dyeing 
temperatures of vats. Nearly all 
rayon-manufacturing firms put out yarns 
today which are especially adapted to 
vat dyeing. These yarns have the prop- 
erties of absorbing the dyestuffs slowly, 
thus assuring even shades, and are 
capable of being worked in an alkaline 
bath without breakage or loss of desired 
finish. 

In dyeing shades which require more 
than one color, it is absolutely essential 
that the reducing temperatures and the 
amounts of caustic soda for completing 
the reduction of the vat colors be the 
same. Otherwise, unevenness of shade 
and harshness of yarn result, and it is 
difficult to obtain a good match of the 
yarn with the standard. 

This same rule holds true with dyeing 
temperatures. If more than one color is 
needed to obtain the shade desired, vats 
should be selected which have the same 
dyeing temperatures to avoid the same 
troubles. 

Vat skein-dyeing machines of the 
submerged type are satisfactory because 
the yarn is kept under the reduced dye- 
ing liquor during the entire operation. 
In using hand-dyeing tubs, practical 
experience has taught that bent sticks 
made of monel metal tubing one inch 
in diameter are the best. The yarn 
is submerged and has only to be turned 
every 15 mins. during the dyeing. The 
metal is smooth, does not break, and 
has no effect on the colors. Excellent 
results can be obtained in open tubs 
using this type of stick. The yarn is 
not tangled, comes out of the dyeing 
operation soft, and the shade is easy 
to control by keeping well reduced and 
enough retarding agent in the bath. 

Rayon skeins given the right per- 
sonal attention by one skilled in vat 
dyeing with the proper chemical know- 


ledge should not present any trouble, 
and batch after batch should run uni- 
form to the standard shade. The yarn 
should retain the original characteris- 
tics desired after it is dried; namely, 
right shade, soft feel, freedom from 
tangles, the ability to wind without ex- 
cess breakage, and the ability to knit 
or weave as well as before processing. 


British Dyestuffs Trade 
Changes 


It is probable that recent develop- 
ments by the British dyestuffs industry 
will tend to restrict in future the im- 
portation of certain important classes of 
dyes states a report by Trade Commis- 
sioner Homer S. Fox, London. The 
Imperial Chemical Industries recently 
announced that indanthrene brown R 
and indanthrene brown G are now being 
successfully produced commercially as 
well as caledon green RC by Scottish 
Dyes (Ltd.). It is expected that the 
production of these vat dyestuffs will be 
followed by others, all of which is im- 
portant in connection with the discus- 
sion now centering around the renewal 
of the Dyestuffs Import Regulation Act 
which expires in about two years. The 
full report has been published as Special 
Circular 247 under the title “British 
Dyestuffs Trade.” Copies may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Chemical 
Division, Dept. of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Profits of British Dye Firm 


MANCHESTER (ENG.)—The profits of 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
in 1928 show an increase £921,018 on 
the previous year totalling £5,488,243 
against £4,567,225 in 1927. The divi- 
dend on the preference shares takes 
£1,194,550 compared with £1,145,501 in 
the previous year, leaving £2,991,200 for 
distribution to the ordinary and deferred 
shareholders after placing £1,000,000 to 
general reserves. <A final dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 5% is recom- 
mended making a total of 8% for the 
year which is the same as last year, and 
the dividend on the deferred shares is 
also maintained at 13%. 

During the last two years a consider- 
able appreciation has taken place in the 
value of the investments held by the 
company’s subsidiaries part of which 
has been transferred to the company 
through distributions of assets on 
liquidations. After making certain ap- 
propriations out of the surplus so aris- 
ing including the writing off of the 
whole of the preliminary expenses of 
£1,260,953, the reserves at the end of 
1928 exceeded £11,000,000 against only 
£700,000 at the end of 1927. 
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American Cyanimid Buys 
Calco Chemical 


The American Cyanamid Co. recently 
acquired full ownership of the Calco 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., by 
the exchange of American Cyanamid 
*B” stock for the common stock of the 
Calco Chemical. A new company was 
formed, the Calco Chemical Co., Inc., 
and incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Delaware, while the former com- 
pany had been incorporated under New 
Jersey laws. 

For the present Calco will manufac- 
ture the same products as heretofore 
under the same personnel. In the near 
future, some operations now carried on 
at the Warners, N. J., plant of the 
parent company will be transferred to 
the new acquisition due to overcrowd- 
ing. Just what these operations are is 
uncertain, as the deal was only recently 
completed. 


Swiss Dye Outlook Favorable 


Swiss manufacturers of aniline dyes 
report favorably regarding their busi- 
ness during the last three months. 
Total exports for the first eleven months 
of 1928 were valued at 67,665,000 francs 
($13,063,000) against 65,550,000 ($12,- 
654,000) for the first eleven months of 
1927. 

The demand from the United States 
appears to be better than at any time in 
recent years. Trade continues good 
with Germany, France, and Great 
Britain, says Vice Consul Albert W. 
Scott, Basel, Switzerland, in corre- 
spondence with the Chemical Division, 
Dept. of Commerce. 


BUSINESS NEWS 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Moves Offices 


The Armstrong Cork Co. announces 
the consolidation of the offices of all its 
divisions at Lancaster, Pa., effective 
April 1, 1929. This involves the removal 
from Pittsburgh of the general office of 
the company and all executive offices of 
the Armstrong Cork Co., Cork Division, 
and of the Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Co., with the exception of the purchasing 
department, which will remain in Pitts- 
burgh. All communications hereafter 
should be directed to the new ad- 
dress. 


Place Contracts for Scott & 
Williams Enlargement 


Laconta, N. H.—Through the office of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., of New 
York City and Boston, Mass., contracts 
have been placed for the foundation work 
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Roy Traverse Cotton Card Grinder 





Roy Roller Cotton Card Grinder 


This most important operation can be done well only 
if your cards are in first class condition. Roy C Card 
Grinders will keep them in good shape all the time. 


Every mill man knows that if he doesn’t card his 
stock properly there is trouble ahead. 


As specialists of 60 years standing in the manufac- 
ture of card grinding machinery, we are always 
ready to give you advice and service promptly and 
cheerfully. See cAiso 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— ae 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


R OY Standard since 1808 
TEXTILE GRINDERS 


A complete line of 

card cutting equip- 

ment. Catalog upon 
request 








— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE ~ 
——CATALOG——— 


THE ROYLE REPEATER 
for Jacquard Cards 


This machine faithfully reproduces any set of jacquard cards, 
making as many duplicates as desired. eaves and color 
changes can be introduced automatically. Always reliable. 
Always exact. A wage and time saver. 


Built for any desired card index, French, Fine, Brussels, or 
special. 


SSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSOSSSS SSOSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSOSESSCESE 
e SOON NOOO OOOO TO eee 8eee - 


{JOHN ROYLE & SONS}. 


PSAP E2R>S°OSNooN, J. 
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Of Proven Type—Newer Design 
with Distinctive Features 


Machines 
for 
Dyeing 
Chroming 
Aftertreating 
Stripping 
Carbonizing 
Bleaching 


Neutralizing 
and 
Finishing 
Mercerized 
Yarn. 


For treatment of 


ALL LOOSE AND RAW STOCKS, 
RAGS, NOILS, SHODDY, 
SKEIN YARNS, 

TAPES, BRAIDS, LACES 


Inc. 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 


Valetta and Coral Sts. 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


High Speed Machine | 


for making paper tubes 


Patented U. S. A. ; 
1601253 pF / 


130 light spinning 
tubes a minute can be 
manufactured on this 
machine. 


If you want to keep 
ahead of 
competi- 
tion, you 
must cer- 
tainly have 
this ma- 
chine. 

We also 
build all 
kinds of ma- 
chines for 
manufacturing 
hard paper 
tubes. Send 
us a sample 
and we. will 
quote for you. 


Wiirtt. 
Papierlackwarenfabrik J. Lumpp K.-G. 


Engineering Department 
Tiibingen (Germany) 
Established 1892 








for a factory addition at Laconia, N. H., 
for Scott & Williams, Inc., New York City. 
The contract for the concrete piles has 
been awarded to the Raymond Concrete 
Pile Co., Boston, Mass.; contract for the 
concrete foundation work has been awarded 
to Temple & Crane, Boston, Mass. Plans 
are being prepared for the superstructure 
and bids will be asked shortly. 


Carolina P. & L. Co. Completes 
Line to Enka Plant 


Construction of the power line to the 
Enka plant in the Hominy section, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., has been completed by the 
Carolina Power & Light Company, it has 
been announced. 

It joins the Asheville-Canton power line 
about four miles west of the steam plant 
and runs three and one-half miles to the 
Enka plant. The project cost $20,000. 

The Carolina Power & Light Co. has a 
contract to furnish the American Enka 
——s with a minimum of 800 horsepower 

aily. 
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Charles G. Heid 


Charles G. Heid, widely known wor- 
sted yarn salesman, having been asso- 
ciated with Harold R. Shirley, Phil- 
adelphia and Boston, for more than 15 
years, died at his home in Philadelphia, 
March 29, at the age of 43 years, death 
coming after a prolonged illness of 
several months. Mr. Heid had not been 
able to attend to his duties at the office 
for a number of months and during 
recent weeks had been confined to his 
bed. He became associated with the 
firm of Harold R. Shirley slightly more 
than 15 years ago, having previously 
been connected with N. B. Kneass 
Brooks’ Philadelphia office as a_ yarn 
salesman and previous to that had 
learned the textile business in the plant 
of the Continental Mills, Germantown, 
Pa. He is survived by his widow and 
one daughter. 


William White 


William White, head of the William 
White Wool Dusting Mill, South Boston, 
Mass., died at his home in Boston Wednes- 
day, March 27, at the age of 73. Mr. White 
who was a native of Scotland, and came 
to this country when 11 years of age, was 
engaged as a wool dealer and wool scourer 
in New Mexico, for some 14 years at Las 
Vegas. About 15 years ago, he located in 
Boston and has operated the South Boston 
plant since that time. In early life he was 
engaged in the manufacture of wool wash- 
ing machinery in Graniteville, Mass., with 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., later running 
his own plant at Nashua, N. H. He is 
survived by his wife and a son, Otis E. 
White. Interment was at Nashua, N. H. 


Frederick N. Ricker 


Frederick N. Ricker, for the last 40 
years chief engineer for the Farr Alpaca 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., died at his home 
in that city on March 27, after a short 
illness. He was born in Berwick, Me., 
on April 13, 1859, and at the age of 
nine went to Holyoke with his parents 
where he lived until his death. He was 
a 32d degree mason and a former mem- 
ber of the Common Council. A widow 
survives. 





Activity of Wool Machinery 
in February 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced sta- 
tistics on active and idle wool machinery 
for February, 1929, based on reports 
received from 860 manufacturers, oper- 
ating 1,055 mills. This is exclusive of 
11 manufacturers, operating 15 mills, 
who failed to report for the month. 
According to reliable textile directories 
for 1928, these non-reporting mills are 
equipped with about 1,992 looms, 119 
sets of woolen cards, 110 worsted combs, 
and 188,881 spindles. The reporting 
mills operate 79,733 looms, 6,809 cards, 
2,653 combs and 4,756,084 spindles. 
Percentages of activity follow: 


Per Cent Active of Total Number of Machines 
Spinning 


—Looms — Spindles 

O° 
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Month BE kan Of Bo oO c - 

Feb., 1929... 59.4 60.2 65.1 74.9 69.1 73.3 66.9 
Jan., 1929... 60.1 61.9 66.3 75.3 68.4 74.0 64.6 
Feb., 1928... 57.6 62.2 66.3 72.4 70.9 71.1 65.7 


Per Cent Active of Total Hours (Maximum 
Single-Shift Capacity) 


Feb., 1929... 68.5 58.7 66.6 85.3 84.3 81.6 68.7 
Jan., 1929... 68.9 63.4 65.3 84.0 83,2 82.1 68.5 
Feb., 1928... 60.2 51.3 67.0 78.1 80.3 77.0 68.0 


Cheap Power in N. E. 


(Continued from page 65) 





light. The latter, of course, had a good 
surplus of water power. Arrangements 
were therefore made to use all the avail- 
able water at this point, turn it into the 
public utility system, and use it at the 
busy plant. Under the circumstances 
the rate was very low, so that the plant 
which needed the power profited greatly, 
while at the same time the seller made 
something too to help keep down his 
overhead during the slack period. 

. Another very ingenious arrangement 
which illustrates how closely a utility 
can co-operate with its consumers if it 
takes the trouble, as is the case here, is 
in a large mill where a water-wheel- 
driven shaft operates an important de- 
partment in one of the mills. To this 
same shaft is coupled a large electrical 
motor so connected that it automatically 
makes up any deficit of water power 
which may occur. In other words, out- 
side electrical power is used only when 
needed, and not otherwise. 


Steam Plants Hooked Up 


In additior to this, arrangements have 
been made with some of the mills having 
steam plants to supply steam-generated 
electric power to the public-service sys- 
tem in case of emergency of some kind. 
For instance, during the post-war boom 
one of the largest mills installed a 
steam-electric plant which was not 
ready for service until the boom had 
passed. However, there was a call for 
the power which this machinery could 
supply elsewhere, so that it was placed 
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in operation and run the year round for 
several years, until cheaper water power 
became available to take its place. Dur- 
ing this time the textile mill made 
enough to pay off the cost of its other- 
wise practically unnecessary equipment 
and the power company avoided in- 
creasing its steam-generating capacity, 
which would otherwise have been neces- 
sary at that time and which would 
have meant higher rates to the com- 
munity. Now this textile steam plant 
is held in readiness, as are others, to 
serve unusual needs in the future. 

The variety of industries served by 
this power company and the inter-con- 
nections which it has with other power 
companies throughout New England 
make it possible to purchase all the sur- 
plus power that it can get and use it 
somewhere. The result is that one prac- 
tically never sees any water going over 
any dam in that region. Another re- 
sult is that very little coal is burned, 
which is a very expensive luxury in this 
part of the country, although in case of 
necessity power can be obtained from a 
steam generating station at tide water, 
where the cost of coal is as low as pos- 


sible. 
Amount Purchased 


The importance of the amount of 
power purchased {from textile plants is 
shown by the following figures covering 
three of those where this plan is in 
operation. 

Power sold to the public utility by 
each of three plants: 


Kw.-hrs. in 1927.1,303,600 199,000 5,146,900 


Kw.-hrs. in 1928, 
Jan. to Sept... 207,700 232,800 4,484,172 


Of course it is a well-known fact that 
there is a very definite tendency for in- 
dustry to migrate to the cheapest power. 
In the southern parts of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, at least, these 
rates can apparently be made lower than 
in almost any other section of the east, 
on account of the large number of water 
powers available, mostly fully developed ; 
the farsighted manner in which the 
public utilities are making use of all 
existing sources of power with an 
almost unheard-of degree of flexibility ; 
and the wide diversity of uses over a 
considerable area to which it can be put. 
It appears inevitable that, so long as 
the power companies follow this policy 
and realize that the prosperity and 
growth of the communities which they 
serve depend so much on cheap power, 
the future progress of these regions is 
assured. 





Melton Cloth Proposals 
Amended By Army 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, has issued an addi- 
tion to their proposal asking for bids 
on melton cloth to be opened April 16. 
Prospective bidders are advised that the 
first item on the proposals has been 
changed as follows: 250,200 yds., mel- 
ton cloth, is changed to read 258,800 yds. 
All other items of the proposals remain 
unchanged. 
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